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THE president of the university has the 
honor to submit his report for the academic 
year 1937-38. Before chronicling some of 
the more important developments of the 
past twelve months, I should like to discuss 
certain questions concerning the secondary 
schools of the country. The importance of 
these questions I need not emphasize to the 
members of this board. From the schools 
we receive every year a thousand young 
men who enter Harvard College. To the 
schools we send every year teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers in no small numbers. 
With the study of educational problems one 
of our faculties is primarily concerned. To 
many, however, it may be far from evident 
that the future of secondary education is 
a matter of supreme national importance. 
Yet I venture to believe this to be the case. 
To-day we all realize that democracy is not 
a self-perpetuating virus adapted to any 
body politie—that was the assumption of a 
previous generation. Democracy we now 
know to be a special type of organism re- 
quiring specific nutrient materials—some 
economic, some social and cultural. Among 
the latter the emotional stability and intel- 
ligence of the electorate are obviously of 
importance; these are intimately connected 
With the type of education we give our chil- 
dren. Another requisite for a flourishing 
democracy would appear to be the existence 
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of a ladder of opportunity; again the edu- 
cational process is involved. From these 
and many similar considerations it is evi- 
dent that if we wish the present type of 
society in this country to survive and to im- 
prove along thoroughly democratic lines, we 
must, as a people, pay due attention to our 
schools. The economic, political and social 
implications of every aspect of public and 
private education, particularly at the sec- 
ondary school level, go to the very roots of 
our national life. 

At the outset of any discussion of educa- 
tional matters it is necessary first of all to 
understand the profound changes which 
have occurred in the last forty years. The 
present scene is a result of certain basic and 
fundamental alterations which have been 
going on quietly—so quietly, indeed, that 
many people have been only vaguely aware 
of them. As a consequence, much of the 
discussion about educational problems often 
starts from premises which are no longer 
tenable. Every one has a strong impulse 
to argue from his own experience as a youth. 
For some purposes this may be a valid pro- 
eedure; but when conditions have been 
drastically altered, evidence from the past 
can be admitted only after careful scrutiny. 

Let us consider the striking contrast be- 
tween 1898 and 1938. At the turn of the 
century, universal elementary school edu- 
cation was well established in the United 
States. Secondary education, however, was 
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still limited to a very few. The pupils at- 
tending a public high school or a private 
school of similar character constituted only 
about 10 per cent. of the boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen. 
This figure increased steadily with each suc- 

ceeding year of the twentieth century, but 

it was only after the war that the revolu- 

tionary magnitude of the change became 

apparent. The proportion of the popula- 

tion of secondary school age attending 

school mounted from 30 to 65 per cent. be- 

tween 1920 and 1936. In terms of the total 

number of young people the increase from 

1900 to 1936 was from 630,000 to 6,300,000. 

Sut, more important still, during this same 

period the primary function of the high 

school changed its character. Instead of 
being concerned largely with boys and girls 
whose interests and abilities were such as to 
give them high aptitude for ‘‘book learn- 
ing,’’ the schools now include every kind 
and level of ability; the student body com- 
prises youths with the widest possible range 
of ambitions. The schools must accommo- 
date pupils the majority of whom would 
not profit from the type of education which 
was standard two generations ago. 

As a consequence of this transformation 
of the student body, many modifications of 
the old curriculum have come to stay. Still 
more drastic changes are just over the hori- 
zon. Of course, it is an oversimplification 
to state that the mere increase in numbers 
or even the attendant radical alteration in 
the composition of the school population 
has been solely responsible for novel ap- 
proaches to pedagogic matters. During the 
period of expansion new philosophies of 
education have been put forward. These 
have inspired various movements for the 
remaking of secondary education. There 
has been a growing desire to provide greater 
flexibility in school courses, to accommodate 
pupils with different talents and varied de- 
sires; there has been a demand for smaller 
classes and the inclusion of much new ma- 
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terial in the curriculum to broaden the eul- 
tural basis of classroom work. The system 
of examinations and of testing has been the 
subject of heated controversy. Above all, 
the need for education for citizenship has 
been steadily urged, a need that must 
clearly be recognized by a democratic so- 
ciety bent on spreading education to all. 
Furthermore, the schools have been asked 
quite properly to take cognizance of the 
varied vocational channels through which 
their graduates will ultimately contribute 
to the nation’s welfare. It is clear that 
varied talents must find their outlet in a 
variety of tasks, and the preparation for 
these tasks may well vary in many impor- 
tant respects. Sound vocational guidance 
in the schools and a broad preparation of 
all the students for life in a democratic so- 
ciety are clear aims which we may all unite 
in furthering. 

There may be some danger, however, that 
an overeconcern with these newer goals will 
denude the schools of those courses of study 
which provide a solid basis for future uni- 
versity work. We may be unable to con- 
tinue to recruit from all economic levels 
those members of the learned professions 
who shall be truly learned in the great heri- 
tage of our civilization. As to how seri- 
ously college and university education is 
threatened in this direction, educators do 
not agree. To some extent the danger can 
be avoided by a differentiation of pupils in 
respect to their course of study as early as 
their interests and abilities can be ascer- 
tained. But by segregating at too early an 
age, and in water-tight compartments, those 
who show high aptitude for their studies, we 
may tend to breed a group too far removed 
from their fellow students. If divorced 
from the main currents of American life 
while still in school, such men of talent may 
well fail in later life to make significant 
contributions to the advancement of our 
type of civilization. 

In a typical community only about one 
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fifth of the students who enter high school go 
on to a college or university. Indeed, even 
of those graduating from school only one 
half proceed with their formal education. 
How to provide adequate instruction for 
both the pre-college student and the others 
is not the only knotty question facing the 
school board and the school master. How 
to provide expert guidance through the 
education maze is still another—and quite 
as difficult to answer. We allow countless 
boys and girls to decide blindly whether or 
not to go to college. Many a youth ignorant 
of his own capacities embarks on a type of 
higher edueation for which he is quite un- 
fitted. But even when all the techniques 
have been perfected for insuring efficient 
educational guidance one difficulty may still 
remain—the economic hurdle. This country 
is committed, I believe wisely, not only to 
a policy of providing a minimum of school- 
ing for all the young people of the country 
but also to the old American principle that 
every person should ‘‘make the most of him- 
self.’? And we have come to believe that it 
is a responsibility of the community to help 
in this endeavor through education at pub- 
We are committed to this 
Yet we allow large numbers of 
promising young men to drop out of the edu- 
cational process because of the insufficiency 
of their parents’ incomes. On this point I 
have dwelt at length in previous reports. A 
much greater number of full subsistence 
scholarships—the stipend adjusted on a 
sliding scale according to the need—seem 
to many of us required to place our educa- 
tional system on a truly democratic basis. 

It is self-evident that drastie changes in 
our schools must affect the colleges. It is 
further clear that the best interests of the 
country ean be served only if the schools 
and colleges unite in facing the new condi- 
tions realistically. But effective cooperation 
is difficult. College entrance requirements 
have long been a bone of contention. The 
teachers of our schools and the members of 
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our college faculties have an inherited tradi- 
tion of viewing each other with critical eyes. 
The situation will not be made easier if both 
groups insist on restating educational ques- 
tions only in terms of their own past experi- 
ence and with their attention primarily 
fixed on those immediate objectives which 
seem to each of paramount importance. 

So far as Harvard College is concerned 
the changes which have taken place in the 
composition of our own student body have 
not made our problems any easier of solu- 
tion. Throughout the last forty years the 
proportion of students from outside New 
England has steadily grown. While there 
has been no decrease in the total number of 
boys from the New England states, the in- 
crease in enrolment has come about largely 
beeause of a great attendance of students 
from the Middle Atlantic and Western sec- 
tions of the country. In 1898, the entering 
class came to us from one hundred and fifty- 
nine different schools; the freshman class 
last fall included graduates of three hundred 
and sixty-one schools. The heterogeneity 
of our student body is one of the important 
elements in our strength, but it complicates 
enormously all efforts to correlate the work 
of the pre-college years with our own educa- 
tional objectives. 
tant for us to understand the work of the 
private preparatory schools which each 
year send us a relatively large number of 
capable students. But to consider American 
secondary education solely in the light of 
the experience of these special institutions 
is to neglect the major factors in the national 
educational problem which confronts us 
to-day. 

We are very anxious that no boy of 
promise be debarred from entrance to 
Harvard College because of a previous lack 
of opportunity to study this or that subject 
in high school. At the same time we all 
recognize the serious handicaps which con- 
front a student who comes to us with an 
inadequate training. 


For example, it is impor- 


We also recognize our 
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obligation to cooperate with the private and 
public schools of the country in defining, at 
least in general terms, a college preparatory 
course which is mutually satisfactory to the 
schools and the university. Yet such an 
undertaking is immensely difficult. On the 
one hand, we must consider what would be 
an adequate curriculum in a private school 
three quarters or more of whose graduates 
enter college. On the other hand, we may 
be concerned with the educational program 
in a type of small high school to be found 
all over the country, not 10 per cent. of 
whose students are headed for a liberal arts 
college. The work of the first type of school 
may seem of greater importance if we con- 
fine our attention to the entering class of 
Harvard College. The educational problems 
of the second type, however, are infinitely 
more significant if we lift our eyes from our 
immediate task to consider the total load 
earried by the secondary schools of the 
country. 

The current discussions about the teach- 
ing of English illustrate our present diffi- 
culties. Whatever may be one’s views about 
the desirability of Latin or geometry as an 
essential part of a college graduate’s store 
of knowledge, the importance of a command 
of the mother tongue appears beyond the 
realm of discussion. Yet from the schools 
which must handle a great variety of pupils 
come many complaints as to the inadequacies 
of the usual approach to this subject, an 
approach which in general terms corre- 
sponds to the standard college preparatory 
course of a few years ago. We read in a 
report of the recent Regents’ Inquiry on 
Secondary Education in New York State 
that ‘‘large numbers of pupils are leaving 
school without having attained ingrained 
habits of good English usage.’’ We find, 
on the other hand, that a prominent official 
of a national educational association states 
that, in his opinion, the teacher of English 
should not deal with the language of Shakes- 
peare, Milton or the classics, but, rather, the 
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pupil should take as his pattern the best 
modern English which, the proponent of this 
view goes on to state, is the English spoken 
and written by the American business man. 

The repercussions of this current con- 
fusion in regard to the objectives and 
methods of the teachers of English in the 
schools are felt in a university such as 
Harvard, both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Problems arise in con- 
nection with the prescribed course in Eng- 
lish composition in the freshman year. Our 
training of teachers of English is affected 
by conflicting objectives. With both aspects 
of the matter in mind, the administrative 
board for the master of arts degree in 
teaching recently passed a resolution re- 
questing the president of the university to 
appoint a joint committee of the faculty of 
arts and sciences and the faculty of edu- 
cation to study the whole subject of the 
training of secondary school teachers, with 
special reference to the training of teachers 
of English. The report of this committee 
will be awaited with interest by the members 
of both faculties. 

It is, perhaps, not an overstatement to say 
that, by and large, American universities 
have avoided a whole-hearted or systematic 
attention to public education at the school 
level. Certainly there has rarely been, in 
any institution, a concerted attack by the 
faculties of arts and sciences and of educa- 
tion on the problems presented by the new 
conditions. Yet such an effort is impera- 
tively needed. There can be no question 
to-day that the study of education as a 
social process—quite apart from the train- 
ing of teachers—is as important as the study 
of law or of business administration. Any 
university which wishes to do its share for 
the public welfare must have a strong 
faculty of education with the same degree of 
professional feeling as exists in other pro- 
fessional faculties. 

Many of the questions at issue must be 
handled primarily, if not exclusively, by the 
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members of the faculty of education. Others 
demand a joint enterprise involving profes- 
sors from the faculty of arts and science 
as well. But the antagonism in most insti- 
tutions between the two faculties (which 
is so well known as to be hardly worthy of 
comment) has usually prevented such en- 
deavors. The creation of a joint degree— 
the A.M. in teaching—and a joint adminis- 
trative board here at Harvard a few years 
ago was a welcome sign that cooperative ac- 
tion is possible. We shall look forward 
with confidence not only to what this board 
may accomplish in preparing men for a 
teaching career, but to that further united 
action so essential to an effective university 
approach to the problems of national educa- 
tion. 

The rapid expansion of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States has required a 
corresponding expansion in the teaching 
staffs. It will be interesting for the future 
historian of American education to note 
how this demand was met. I think it can 
be shown that, in general, it was the normal 
schools, often transformed into teachers’ 
colleges, and not the liberal arts colleges or 
the universities, which responded to the new 
conditions. The Harvard statistics on the 
number of graduates who have entered the 
teaching profession illustrate this point. In 
spite of the increased demands, the per- 
centage of our college graduates who became 
teachers decreased during the last forty 
Harvard College, at least, became 
less rather than more concerned with the 
education of teachers. Of course, a great 
number of secondary school teachers during 
the last thirty years have received at least 
a portion of their education in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. But 
although this number is large, the interest 
of the faculty has been less centered on the 
candidates for the A.M. than on those who 
were doing the more advanced work for the 
Ph.D.; and it is in the former group, not 
the latter, that the potential high-school 
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teacher is to be found. The new problems 
of administration, of pedagogy, of educa- 
tional statesmanship, forced upon the coun- 
try by the sheer weight of numbers in our 
publie high schools have received little or 
no attention from the members of the faculty 
of arts and sciences, in this university or 
elsewhere. With all the other educational 
questions at the college and graduate level 
with which the faculty was concerned, it 
was quite understandable that this should 
be so. Inevitable, if you will, but unfortu- 
nate none the less. For both the training 
of teachers and the study of educational 
problems at the school level have become too 
much divorced from the university atmos- 
phere in almost all parts of the country. 
The university schools of education have 
been too much concerned with quantity 
production, too anxious to further their own 
disciplines by legislative enactments requir- 
ing of all teachers courses in education. 
They have been for the most part teachers’ 
eolleges—voeational institutions—with only 
a formal allegiance (if any) to the commun- 
ity of scholars which constitutes a univer- 
sity. 

But to ignore the contributions made by 
certain members of the faculties of educa- 
tion in a number of universities is to over- 
look very significant and hopeful develop- 
ments in modern education. Being alone 
in touch with the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, they are the only academic groups 
which have been in a position to study the 
new situation and to develop some tech- 
niques to help the country proceed with its 
gigantic task. One need mention only a 
First, the steady improve- 
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few instances. 
ment of the so-called 
which help so greatly in determining certain 
fundamental aptitudes of a student at each 
stage of his education. Second, the study of 
child psychology—the recognition, for ex- 
ample, of the difficulty that some children 
have with their school work solely because of 


new type tests’’ 
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the slowness with which they read. Third, 
the investigation of a host of administrative 
questions. These latter in many cases extend 
far beyond such matters as the organiza- 
tion of schools or school districts. They 
involve those difficult problems of economies 
and political science which emerge when one 
considers how to divide responsibility for 
the support and control of education be- 
tween local communities, the state and the 
Federal Government. 

The Harvard School of Education is one 
of the youngest of our graduate schools. Its 
faculty is small and its resources totally 
inadequate for the position which it should 
oceupy both within the Harvard family and 
in the nation. If a one-year program in 
teacher training were offered, a very much 
larger number of students would undoubt- 
edly attend the school. With the increased 
tuition which would be a consequence of 
this policy, the faculty could be enlarged 
and research supported. Such a policy, we 
believe, however, would not be in the long 
run desirable either for the Graduate School 
of Education or the university. The de- 
velopment of the school has been in the 
contrary direction. As I stated in an earlier 
report, the faculty of education as such has 
given up its own course in training teachers 
and joined with the faculty of arts and 
sciences in offering the joint degree of A.M. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

DuRING the past month the Institute of Inter- 
national Education has received from Dr. E. S. 
Hokés, the director of the American Institute in 
Czecho-Slovakia, a report concerning educational 
conditions in his country. 

Dr. Hokés states, according to the Bulletin of 
the institute, that certain basie changes in the 
cultural institutions of Czecho-Slovakia have 
been inevitable as the result of events in the past 
few months. These changes are an evidence of 
the spirit and stamina of the nation. One such 
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in teaching. This degree, since it requires 
a certification by one faculty of accomplish- 
ment in the subject which is later to be 
taught and a certificate by another faculty 
of fitness for teaching (determined by ap- 
prenticeship and examinations on educa- 
tional problems), is rarely attained in one 
year. It is intentionally a degree with high 
standards. While we hope the number of 
candidates will be larger, the likelihood of 
any great increase in enrolment is slight. 
Other students who propose to devote their 
lives not to teaching in the schools but 
either to school administration or to study- 
ing school problems continue to work solely 
under the faculty of education. In connec- 
tion with the work of these men and women 
(candidates for the Ed.M. and Ed.D.) the 
members of the faculty are engaged in many 
significant investigations. Harvard can be 
proud of the fact that two volumes of the 
recent Report of the Regents’ Survey of 
New York have been written by members 
of her small faculty of education. Surely 
the case for strengthening still further the 
work of this faculty needs no arguing. We 
ean hardly hope that Harvard may play a 
significant part as a national institution un- 
less prepared to cope adequately with one 
of the most important of national problems, 
and one at the center of our primary con- 
cern, education. 


evidence is the election as president of a man 
well known for his justice and erudition, 4 
former Chief Justice of the Supreme Adminis- 
trative Court, who holds the LL.D. degree from 
the University of Prague, where he has lectured 
in the field of comparative law. 

The new Secretary of Education, Dr. Jan 
Kapras, was formerly professor of the history 
of law at Charles University, Prague. In his 
new program Dr. Kapras plans to put particular 
emphasis upon higher education, at the same time 
reforming the education of primary school teach- 
ers and initiating a higher standard of education 
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for the special industrial schools. Since at the 
present time more than a million and a half 
(zecho-Slovaks live in neighboring states, atten- 
tion will be given to their national schools abroad. 
In the universities reforms will be made which do 
not require large expenditures. These reforms 
will be primarily in the field of law. 
attention is to be given to the support of the 
technologieal institutes in order to supply gradu- 
ates better equipped in economies and engi- 


treater 


neering. 

As the result of the new system of federal 
governments of Czechs, Slovaks and Carpathian 
Ukrainians, each federal government will have 
its own ministry of education, which will devote 
ts interest to its chief educational problem. 
Generally speaking, the Czechs will devote their 
primary interest to economie and commercial 
schools, economic institutes and export aecad- 
emies. Foreign language study will be encour- 
aged, especially the study of English, Spanish, 
Italian and the languages of the neighboring 
Plans are being made to enable stu- 
dents to study abroad on a much larger scale 
Collaboration with Central Europe 
will not prevent cooperation with other countries 
in the field of eulture, and of economie and tech- 
Special interest is shown in 
the United States and also in the Scandinavian 


countries. 


nations. 


than before. 


nie 


al advaneement. 


Some changes will take place in the matter of 
adult edueation, which will in future devote more 
Although be- 


tween 30 and 40 per cent. of the industry of 
t} 


attention to practical edueation. 


ie country was lost, approximately one hun- 
dred and sixty faetories remain within the terri- 
tory of the present Czecho-Slovakia, and offer 
in Increasing number of opportunities. Every 
ifort is being direeted towards increasing eco- 


ome education and advancement. 

Of the four former German institutes offering 
iniversity degrees, three remain within the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic; namely, the German 
University in Prague and two polytechnical insti- 
tutes, having approximately seven hundred pro- 
fessors and scientists. These institutions, how- 
ever, lack students at present. According to a 
cultural agreement with Germany, the German 
students from the area that has been transferred 
the Reich will be able to continue their studies 
1 Prague or Brno during the next semester and 
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will not be considered as foreign students and 
The 
Czecho-Slovak state continues to pay the pro- 


consequently obliged to pay higher fees. 


fessors, although their budget for these schools 
was based upon the receipt of taxes from the 
territory that now pays taxes to Germany, 
Poland and Hungary. A definite agreement will 
be made later. Of the sixty-eight German ly- 
ceums only six remain on the present territory 
of the republie. 

In summing up his report Dr. Hokés empha- 
sizes the following facts: that the cultural spirit 
of the new federal republic is unshaken; that in 
future its education will be developed with spe- 
cial attention to the new economic and social 
needs of the nation; that additional assistance 
will be given to enable students to study abroad; 
and that special consideration will be given to 
the educational, economic and technical develop- 
ments of the neighboring Central European 
countries. The final sentence expresses the hope 
that an even greater opportunity may be given to 
the new generations of Czecho-Slovak students 
to study in the United States and benefit by its 
experience in the field of democracy, economics 
and social progress. 


BRITISH PARENTS ON THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THEIR CHILDREN 

THE British Broadeasting Corporation has re- 
cently started a series of talks for discussion 
groups on the subject “Children at School.” 
They are intended to be of interest not merely 
to the teaching profession and to every parent 
with children of school age, but to every citizen 
who year by year contributes through rates and 
taxes towards the educational of the 
country. The speakers, as a rule, will be the 
parents themselves. 

The problems to be discussed, although famil- 
iar to educators, are not always understood by 
the general public. How have certain subjects 
won their places in the school curriculum? Why 
have Latin and Greek been associated for a thou- 
sand years with a liberal education? Is home- 
work really necessary for success at school? 

As they watch their children growing up, par- 
ents have to face many doubts and anxieties 
about school life. Ought they take the boy 
away at fourteen? Will he do better for himself 
Is the child 


system 


at a technical or secondary school? 
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getting at school the things that really matter 
or is the school syllabus packed with many 
“faney” subjects? Has the children’s behavior 
at home any relation to the kind of discipline at 
These domestic questions 
must be considered. 

A summary of the talks, as given in The Man- 
chester Guardian, suggests their usefulness. The 
first, already given, was on “What They Teach 
at School and Why?” In the second, on food, 
health and games, the questions include the fol- 
lowing: What are the child’s needs in these mat- 
ters? What should the parent do about it, and 
what should the school do? How far is it a mat- 
ter of family income, and are there any other 







school ? practical, 











factors? 

Learning a trade will be discussed in the third 
talk, when there will be arguments as to whether 
school can prepare a boy for industry, whether 
it is better to send him to a job where he can 
pick up a trade or whether it is worthwhile to 
train him at a technical school. 

A diseussion of the objects and methods of 
the examination system will be the chief part of 
the fourth talk. The fifth is entitled, “Are 
scholarships value for money?” It is now pos- 
sible for a clever poor boy to get a secondary 
school and university education; but however 
generous the scholarships, the parent still has 
problems to face. Prolonged education is ex- 
pensive, both in incidentals and in loss of earn- 
There is a nervous strain on the child who 













ings. 
must go on over several years getting good re- 
sults for his money, and there is always the un- 
easy feeling that he is missing splendid open- 
ings in commerce or industry by concentrating 
all his efforts on the doubtful value of a univer- 
sity degree. 

Other topies are concerned with homework, 










eoeducation, the school-leaving age, the Hadow 
scheme, out-of-school activity, law and order in 
school and infant and nursery schools. 









PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ATTORNEY GENERAL Pau A. Dever, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has moved for legislation to eurb 
private trade schools in the state, in which 
“vouths are annually being muleted of thousands 
of dollars which they can ill afford and are wast- 
He is urging 










ing years in fruitless endeavor.” 
state supervision for all private trade schools. 
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His drive follows his temporary closing of the 
Boston Institute of Laboratory and X-ray Tech- 
nique. Complaints had been received from stu- 
dents that they had not been receiving instruction 
from eminent physicians and surgeons listed as 
members of the faculty; that there was no equip- 
ment available, and that they had done nothing 
since the Christmas holidays but “sit around” in 
classrooms. Physicians and surgeons in the lead- 
ing hospitals in Boston, and instructors at Har- 
vard and Tufts Medical Schools, who are named 
as faculty members in the catalogue of the insti- 
tute, have also made complaints, asserting that 
they are in no way connected with the school. 
Additional complaints were made by the Boston 
Better Business Bureau, the American Society 
of Clinical Pathologists and by the superinten- 
dent of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals, 
Dr. Henry M. Pollock. 

An investigation of the school brought to light 
the circumstance that the operator went to Bos- 
ton in 1937 after conducting a number of schools 
of pharmacy in various sections of the country 
and that he had first established a school of 
pharmacy in Boston. Authorities say that he 
had left other states when they made their laws 
on admission to schools more strict, and that a 
bill at the present time before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to set up requirements for en- 
trance to schools of pharmacy in the state may 
well have influenced him to change to the lab- 
oratory technician field. No educational require- 
ments were necessary to gain admission to the 
school. The attorney general’s office reports that 
several similar private trade schools are being 
investigated. 

THE “AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
THE AIR” 

Tue “American School of the Air,” of the 
Columbia Broadeasting System, has been made 
a part of the course of study in the New York 
City schools. The program will include, under 
the new plan, actual participation in the broad- 
casts of pupils from the schools. 

Action of the New York Board of Edueation 
in affiliating the American School of the Air with 
the school system has been approved by Mayor 
La Guardia and by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Guardia’s complete statement 


Mayor La 


follows: 
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The City of New York is glad to participate in 
another progressive step which promises to prove 
important in the adaptation of the modern device 
of radio to the services of public education. Since 
the early days of broadcasting, the city has been 

ert, taking part in experiments in local broad- 
casting of courses for the benefit of pupils. It feels 
that it is a logical development that the largest 
public school system in America should now affiliate 
itself with the nation-wide broadcasts of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air, cooperating with the Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System in broadcasting weekly 
programs from the auditoriums of various New 
York high schools. In this way, the Public School 
System supplements the city’s own educational 
broadeasting with a national and international view- 
point, bringing to pupils eminent personalities, im- 
portant events and quality production that should 
serve to stimulate their activities in general and 
greatly broaden their experience and understanding 


of the national scene. 

Commissioner Studebaker said : 

In opening auditoriums and classrooms of New 
York City schools to radio, the New York Board of 
Education has taken an important step forward. 

Kducators are already convinced of the values of 
carefully planned and executed radio programs. 
The use of such programs in schools, however, needs 
further exploration. Some school boards and su- 
perintendents are still wondering whether it is 

rth while to buy radio sets and rearrange the 
daily teaching schedule to allow radio programs to 
come into the classrooms. 

Now, at last, the country will have an opportunity 

observe the ways in which America’s largest 
ublic school system uses a regularly scheduled net- 
work educational program as part of the curriculum. 
This experience should provide invaluable help to 
the educators of our nation. 

Congratulations to the New York City Board of 
Education and to the Columbia Broadeasting Sys- 
tem for this forward-looking action. 


As a result of this agreement, these educa- 
tional programs will be presented each Thurs- 
(ay, beginning on February 9, in the auditorium 
of a different New York City high school, with 
4 group of students participating in the forum 
discussions to follow the dramatized portions 
The Thursday “School of the 
Air” feature is entitled “This Living World” and 
cousists of the dramatizing of eurrent events and 
their historical background. Each dramatie re- 
fnactment will be followed by an informal dis- 


of the broadeast. 
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cussion by New York high-school students. In 
presenting the dramatization, CBS will install 
weekly a complete broadcasting unit in the high 
school selected, and will contribute the services 
of musicians, actors, technicians, announcers and 
production personnel. 

The schedule of high schools from which these 
broadeasts are to come follows: Walton Girls 
High School, February 9; Seward Park High 
School, February 16; Erasmus Hall High School, 
February 23; Manual Training High School, 
March 2; Girls Commercial High School, March 
9; Grover Cleveland High School, March 16; 
Girls High School, Mareh 23; Evander Childs 
High School, March 30; Brooklyn High School 
of Automotive Trades, April 20; James Monroe 
High School, April 27. 

To encourage the utilization of the “American 
School of the Air” in classroom work, officials of 
the Board of Superintendents of New York are 
distributing 10,000 Teacher’s Manuals and Class 
Room Guides to instructors in the schools. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 

It is announced in a special dispatch to The 
New York Times that the recently constituted 
committee on public relations of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges has voted unani- 


mous opposition to inclusion of private institu- 
tions of higher education in the terms of the 
Social Security Act unemployment compensa- 
tion feature and asked 550 college members of 
wire “confirmation or com- 


the association to 
ment” regarding their action. 

This action contrasts with a vote taken last 
month at the annual convention of the associa- 
tion at Louisville in which the meeting accepted 
by 72 votes to 55 a resolution in favor of extend- 
ing the old-age provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act to include colleges and univer- 
sities. 

According to the dispatch the change in atti- 
tude indicated by the vote of the committee is 
said to have been brought about by the an- 
nouncement made by Arthur Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board, since the Louisville 
meeting, that the colleges would come under un- 
employment compensation as well as under the 
old-age pension section. 
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The statement telegraphed to the college mem- 
bers of the association said: 

The Public Relations Committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges voted vigorous opposition 
to the inclusion of private non-profit colleges in the 
unemployment compensation feature of the Social 
Security Act as costly and unnecessary and as vio- 
lating the fundamental principle of tax exemption. 

The committee interprets the old-age pension fea- 
ture as approved by a narrow margin in the vote at 
the last annual meeting at Louisville as undesirable 
if inseparably linked with unemployment compensa- 
tion or if it is to be regarded as a precedent for 


taxation in general. 


The members of the committee, all of whom 
were present at the meeting, are: President 
Francis P. Gaines, of Washington and Lee; Dr. 
John L. Lowes, of Harvard; Dr. George John- 
son, of the Catholic University of America; 
President W. E. Weld, of Wells College; Presi- 
dent John L. Seaton, of Albion College; Presi- 
dent Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar College, and Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the asso- 
ciation. 


NAMING OF NEW BUILDINGS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE regents of the University of Michigan 
have decided to name the new buildings, with 
some exceptions, after individuals prominent in 
the history of the university. Of the group ad- 
jacent to the Michigan Union, the dormitory on 
the corner of Thompson and Madison Streets, 
near the site of Professor Wenley’s home, is to be 
called in his honor the “Robert Mark Wenley 
House.” The central dormitory on Thompson 
Street will be known as “Michigan House,” and 
the one north of this is to bear the name of 
“Henry Carter Adams House,” after Dr. Adams, 
professor of political economy and finance, who 
died in 1921. The unit on the corner of Thomp- 
son Street and Jefferson Street will, for the time 
being at least, be named the “Chicago House,” in 
recognition of the action of the Chicago alumni 
of Michigan in making the erection of dormi- 
tories their Club project. The northeast dormi- 
tory will be called the “Alfred Henry Lloyd 
House” after the former professor of philosophy, 
dean of the Graduate School and one-time act- 
ing president. Along the eastern side of the 
quadrangle are two units which will be named 
“Alexander Winchell House” and “George Pal- 
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mer Williams House,” respectively. Alexander 
Winchell went to the university in 1853 as pro- 
fessor of physics and civil engineering. He was 
later professor of geology, zoology and botany, 
and still later, until his death in 1891, professor 
of geology and paleontology. With the excep- 
tion of the years 1873-79, when he was chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Dr. Winchell’s active 
career in the field of education was spent at 
Michigan. George Palmer Williams was a mem- 
ber of the first faculty of the university and was 
particularly beloved by the students. His active 
career as professor of natural philosophy and 
librarian, as professor of mathematics and pro- 
fessor of physics, lasted from 1841 to 1875, and 
he lived six years longer in Ann Arbor as pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

The new women’s dormitory on the corner 
of North University Avenue and Observatory 
Street will be called “Madelon Louisa Stockwell 
Hall” after the first woman student in the uni- 
versity, who entered immediately after the re- 
gents in 1870 removed the obstacles which had 
previously prevented women from being ad- 
mitted to Michigan, and was graduated with the 
degree A.B. in the class of 1872. She received 
the honorary degree of master of arts in 1912 
and, as Mrs. Charles K. Turner, was for many 
years a resident of Kalamazoo. 

On the recommendation of the dean and fac- 
ulty of the Medical School, the new dormitory 
for medical students is to be designated “Victor 
C. Vaughan House” in honor of Dr. Vaughan, 
the well-known dean of the Medical School from 
1891 to 1921, who joined the faculty just after 
he had received the degree of master of science 
in 1875. 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Dean R. G. GeTTeLL announces that nearly 
five hundred courses will be offered in the sum- 
mer sessions of the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

The preliminary announcement describing the 
courses in the 1939 Intersession and Summer 
Session is now available for distribution. 


Courses will be offered in twenty-seven different 
fields in the intersession and in forty-one fields 
in the summer session, with 496 courses in the 
two sessions, 121 of which will be given in the 
intersession. 











Gateey 


hee. 
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The faeulty of the intersession will be made 

, of members of the regular faculty of the 
niversity. The summer session faculty will 
have among its members many visiting pro- 
fessors from other universities in the United 
States and many persons who are connected 
with various divisions in the Federal Govern- 
ment and others who are on the staff of the State 
Department of Education in California. Among 
the five visitors from abroad will be Adam Blyth 
Webster, of the University of St. Andrews, in 
English; Stanley J. Jones, of the University of 
Bristol, in geography; Amanda Pinto de Labarea 
Hubertson, of the University of Chile, in eduea- 
tion; M. Polanyi, of the University of Manches- 
ter, in chemistry; V. Gordon Childe, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in anthropology, and Paul 
L.. Dengler, of the Austro-American Institute of 
Mdueation, in edueation. Preliminary announce- 
ments may be obtained from the Dean of the 
Summer Sessions, 104 California Hall, Berkeley. 


u} 
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THE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
A PLAN for speeding up improvements in the 
education of elementary and secondary school 
teachers throughout the nation has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, director of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the Amer- 

can Couneil on Edueation. 

A clearing-house of information regarding 
successful practices and promising experiments 
will be established. All aspects of programs of 
teacher education will be studied, and attention 
will be paid to the continued edueation of teach- 
ers on the job, as well as to their preparation. 
Nation-wide cooperation between faculties of 
various types of institutions of higher education 
preparing teachers, between state officers of edu- 
ation and loeal sehool authorities, and between 
leading educational associations will be stressed. 
Fifteen collegiate institutions and fifteen school 
systems will be invited, within the next few 
nonths, to work especially closely with the com- 
iission. These groups will be asked and helped 
‘0 experiment vigorously according to their own 
plaus, and to eolleet and report evidence as to 
‘he results of sueh experiments. The project, 
lirst to be launched by the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation sinee it was set up a year 
“0, Is made possible by a special subsidy of 


a 
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$320,000 recently made available by the General 
Education Board. 

In explaining the plans of the commission, Dr. 
Bigelow stressed that body’s interest in all the 
elements which enter into the education of teach- 
ers, and its lack of any intention to impose any 
predetermined pattern on the groups to be in- 
volved. He said in part: 


The commission believes that the educational ex 
periences to be provided for teachers, both during 
and after the period of their professional prepara 
tion, should be planned with due regard for all their 
needs. This view points in the direction of func- 
tional programs, in which elements of general and 
But the 


problems as they actually present themselves—prob- 


of professional education are integrated. 


lems of selection and of guidance, as well as of ecur- 





riculum-making—vary from situation to situation; 
moreover, the knowledge which is possessed regard- 
ing these problems is still imperfect. The com- 
mission takes the position, consequently, that it can 
best perform its function by encouraging those 
groups actually working with teachers in making 
the completest possible use of the best that is now 
known regarding teacher education, and in experi- 
menting intelligently on the basis of new and prom- 
ising hypotheses. It will offer opportunities for the 
sharing of experiences and for the obtaining of ex- 
pert counsel, and will seek to facilitate the efforts 
of various faculties and school groups to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their programs. It expects, 
however, that those programs will exhibit consider- 
able diversity. 


The Commission on Teacher Education was es- 
tablished early in 1938 by the American Council 
on Edueation, following an initial grant, by the 
General Edueation Board, of $200,000, for its 
support during five years. Its members are: 
Dr. Payson Smith, chairman, Graduate School 
of Edueation, Harvard University; Dr. E. 5. 
Evenden, vice-chairman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dean Harold Benjamin, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Colorado; Pres- 
ident Harry M. Gage, Coe College; President 
Charles W. Hunt, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Dr. Harold E. Jones, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California (Berkeley) ; 
Dr. Fred J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington; Lewis Mumford, Amenia, N. Y.; 
President Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College; 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Carnegie Foundation; 
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Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo.; President Frank W. 
Thomas, Fresno (California) State College; 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, department of education, 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Northwestern 
University to plan for a memorial in honor of the 
work of Dr. Walter Dill Scott, who will retire 
from the presideney of the university in Sep- 
tember after serving for nineteen years. 

Dr. Evaup B. Lawson, pastor for the last ten 
years of the Trinity Lutheran Church of White 
Plains, N. Y., was installed on February 6 as the 
fourth president of Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J. Dr. Lawson is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Edueation of the Augustana 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. 


Dr. Paut H. Musser and William H. Du- 
Barry were elected vice-presidents of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees. Dr. Musser, now 
dean of the College of Arts and Science, was 
elected administrative vice-president and _ will 
take office on July 1, when he will sueceed George 
A. Brakeley, who has resigned to become finan- 
cial vice-president of Princeton University. Mr. 
DuBarry, who has been assistant to the presi- 
dent, will take office immediately as vice-presi- 
dent-assistant to the president. Since the posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of undergraduate 
schools, now held by Provost-elect George Wm. 
MeClelland, will be abolished on July 1 next, the 
number of vice-presidents of the university, by 
the present action of the board, is not increased. 
Other promotions include the appointment of Dr. 
Arnold K. Henry to be dean of student affairs; 
W. Chattin Wetherill, associate dean of student 
affairs, and Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, director of 


admissions. 


Dr. JoHnN A. McGerocu, chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology at Wesleyan University, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
psychology at the State University of Iowa. He 
sueceeds Dean Carl E. Seashore, who resigned as 
head of the department when he was appointed 
research professor of psychology in 1936. 

Dr. GeorGe E. UHLENBECK, professor of theo- 
retical physics at the University of Utrecht, who 
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University of Chicago, and President George F. 
Zook, American Council on Education, ex-officio, 






launched by the commission. 
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The project just announced is the first to be 






is this year visiting professor of theoretical 
physies at Columbia University, will return to 
the University of Michigan at the beginning of 
the next academic year. Professor Uhlenbeck 
was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Michigan from 1927 to 1935. 


Ipa M. TARBELL, now eighty-one years old, re- 
turns this spring to Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., where she was one of the first women 
graduates, to conduct a special four-weeks course 
in the writing of biography. 

Dr. ANNE ANASTASI, instructor in psychology 
at Barnard College, Columbia University, has 
been appointed assistant professor and chairman 
of the newly formed department of psychology 
at Queen’s College, Flushing, Long Island. 

Aw exchange of professorships for 1939-40 
has been arranged between the University of 
Michigan and the Univeristy of Puerto Rico by 
which Assistant Professor William C. Steere, of 
the department of botany, will lecture at Puerto 
Rico and Professor Francisco M. Pagan will 
lecture at Ann Arbor. 


Dr. MicuaeLt A. HEILFERIN, Polish economist 
and graduate of the Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva, has been retained as a visit- 
ing lecturer in international trade and commerce 
in the College of Commerce, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Tuomas L. Fiynn, of the Springfield, Mass, 
Trade School, has been appointed state super- 
visor of teacher training in the Massachusetts 
State Department. Mr. Flynn has had leave of 
absence during the present school year while 
serving as acting supervisor. 


FREDERICK W. ECKER, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has beet 
elected president of the board of directors of 
the Children’s Village, a school for delinquent 
children at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. He succeeds tle 
late Edmund Dwight. Mr. Ecker became a meli- 
ber of the board in 1930 and has served at vat'- 
ous times as treasurer and vice-president. 
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BRUARY 11, 1939 

MarGARET GIRDNER, for the past twelve years 
ibrarian at Galileo High School, San Francisco, 
as been appointed supervisor of texts and li- 
yrarian for the San Francisco schools to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Mary 
Mooney Allen. 


} 
} 


Tue Jacob Wendell scholarship, one of the 
awards at Harvard University, has been assigned 
to Robert M. Boyd, of New York City, who 
is specializing in astronomy. The scholarship, 
which is awarded without consideration of 
financial need, was established in 1899 under the 
will of Jacob Wendell, father of Barrett Wen- 
dell, 77, who was professor of English at Har- 
vard from 1898 to 1917. 


[SABEL SCRIBNER STEARNS, assistant professor 
of philosophy at Smith College, will receive the 
Margaret Snell Fellowship, offered by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women for 1939- 
10, for philosophical study at the University of 
California. 

Dr. GRANVILLE-BARKER has requested to be re- 
lieved of his position as director of the British 
Institute in Paris. It has been understood from 
the beginning that he could only give part of his 
time to the work of the institute, and this has so 
increased during the last few years that he has 
felt compelled to advise the committee to appoint 


Dr. Barker 


will maintain an active eonnection with the 


¢ } 
nstitute. 


a full-time director in his place. 


Dr. C. 


chology and research adviser in the 


GILBERT WRENN, professor of psy- 
yeneral 
College of the University of Minnesota, has 
joined the staff of the American Youth Com- 
mission for three months. He will prepare a 
special report on recreation. 


Dr. Epwin Mims, professor of English at 
Vanderbilt University, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American Culture, recently appointed 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. 
A survey will be made by the committee of the 
work now being done in American institutions 
of higher learning in order to correlate and 
‘egrate courses in American history, literature 
and social studies. 

JANE Betsey WELLING, associate professor of 
art education at Wayne University, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on art educa- 
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tion of the Educational Broadeasting Council of 
America, a non-profit educational society pro- 
viding programs on history, economies, art, re- 
ligion and science in forms appropriate for 
children. 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, executive vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, has been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Hobart College. 


Dr. RAYMOND Las VERGNAS, professor of En- 
glish literature at the University of Lille, France, 
has arrived in the United States to take up his 
work as visiting professor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo for the second semester. He 
will give a series of seven publie leetures in 
French, entitled “Aspects of France,” on sue- 
cessive Wednesday evenings, beginning on Feb- 
ruary 15, and will conduct two regular courses. 
He has been appointed on the Mrs. Joseph T. 
Jones Foundation, which brings a French scholar 
to the university each year. 


Proressor Dwicut L. Dumonp, of the de- 
partment of history of the University of Mich- 
igan, on invitation of the Commonwealth Foun- 
dation, is delivering a series of eight lectures at 
University College, London, on “Anti-Slavery 
Origins of the Civil War.” 


Dr. Brooks EMENyY will be the dinner speaker 
at the Cleveland meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association of the National 
Edueation Association. Dr. Emeny will take 
the place of Dr. T. Wingate Todd, who died sud- 
denly on December 28. 


THE degree of doctor of humane letters will 
be conferred by Lafayette College on Dr. Ste- 
phen Duggan, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 
commencement address. 


Dr. Duggan will give the 


On Alumni Day at Columbia University there 
will be a special University Convocation in Low 
Memorial Library at which an honorary degree 
will be conferred upon Sir William David Ross, 
provost of Oriel College and visiting professor 
of philosophy at the university. 


AT a dinner of the Board of Directors of the 
Research Corporation of New York, held on 
February 2 at the Faculty Club, Columbia Uni- 
versity, awards of $2,500 each for distinguished 
scientific achievement were made to Dr. Van- 
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nevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, and to Professor Hugh S. 
Taylor, head of the department of chemistry of 
Princeton University. The award to Dr. Bush 
was in recognition of his invention of mathe- 
matical computing machines, and that to Dr. 
Taylor in reeognition for his research in the 
field of catalysis. The presentations were made 
by Dean J. W. Barker, of the School of Engi- 
neering of Columbia University. Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, introduced Dr. Bush, and 
Professor Harold C. Urey presented Dr. Taylor. 


THE 1939 William Freeman Snow Medal of 
the American Social Hygiene Association has 
been awarded to Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general of the U. S. Public Health Service, “for 
his great contribution to the health and happi- 
ness of the American people through his per- 
sistent efforts against syphilis and the conditions 
which favor its spread.” Presentation of the 
medal was made by Dr. Livingston Farrand, as 
part of the National Social Hygiene Day pro- 
gram at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
on February 1. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dr. Parran were the principal speakers. 


Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, founder and head of 
the Wheelock School for training kindergarten 
teachers at Brookline, Mass., and a pioneer in 
pre-primary education theory and practice, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given by students 
and friends marking the fiftieth anniversary of 
her school. Miss Wheelock celebrated her eight- 
ieth birthday on February 1. Dr. Rollo Rey- 
nolds, principal of the Horace Mann School and 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker. Other speak- 
ers were Dr. Payson Smith; Dr. Julius Warren, 
superintendent of Newton schools; Dean Henry 
W. Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Edueation, and Mrs. Eva Whiting White, of the 
Elizabeth Peabody House. 


Dr. J. W. CRABTREE, secretary-emeritus of the 
National Edueation Association, has been hon- 
ored by the presentation of the following testi- 
monial from officers of the World Federation of 
Education Associations: The officers and diree- 
tors of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, in session at the Seventh Biennial Con- 
ference at Tokyo, Japan, take this opportunity 
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of placing on record their high appreciation of 
the valued services of Dr. J. W. Crabtree to the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
Following up the great work of the founder of 
the World Federation of Education Associations, 
the late Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, and sharing his 
conception of the real service to humanity pos- 
sible through this world union of teachers, Dr. 
Crabtree brought to his task an extensive and 
intimate personal acquaintance with the leading 
teachers and educational officials of the United 
States. The gratifying increase in the enrolment, 
as associate members, of state and local teachers 
associations, is striking evidence of the success 
of Dr. Crabtree’s efforts. In sincere apprecia- 
tion of his whole-hearted devotion to the develop- 
ment of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, we express to Dr. Crabtree our 
warmest thanks, and trust that for many years 
he may continue his labors of love for the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. John S. Roberts, 
associate superintendent of the schools of New 
York City and a former principal of Public 
School 62, was held on February 6 in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. Dr. Roberts died on 
February 1, 1938. The speakers included: Dr. 
Frederic Ernst and Dr. William E. Grady, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools; Dr. John 
P. Conroy, assistant superintendent of schools; 
Dean Ignatius M. Wilkinson, of the school of 
law of Fordham University; the Rev. Thomas 
L. Graham, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, principal of Thomas Jefferson 
High School. 


THE Rev. CHarutes W. Lyons, from 1914 to 
1919 president of Boston College and from 1924 
to 1928 president of Georgetown University, 
Washington, died on January 31 at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

Dr. FRANCIS VINCENT Corcoran, since 1936 
rector of the Los Angeles Junior Seminary and 
from 1930 to 1935 president of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chieago, died on January 28 at the age of 
fifty-nine years. From 1917 to 1930 he was head 
of the department of philosophy at Webster 
College, St. Louis. 

Dr. Francis E. Tourscuer, for forty years 4 
teacher at Villanova College, died on January 30 
at the age of sixty-eight years. 
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Dr. Epwarp Sapir, since 1931 Sterling pro- 
fessor of anthropology and linguistics at Yale 
University, died on February 4 at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

Dr. CiypE B. Moore, professor of rural edu- 
eation at Cornell University, has leave of ab- 
sence and has sailed for a five-months trip 
through Europe. 


LEAVE of absence for the second semester has 
been granted to Associate Professor Louis W. 
Keeler, of the School of Edueation of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


. J. McCu.iocn, tutor in education at the 
University of Leeds, will give two courses this 
summer at the Pacifie Coast School for Workers 
of the University of California on: (1) History, 
Philosophy and Problems of the British Labor 
Movement, and (2) Contemporary European 
olitieal Theories. He will arrive in New York 
about the middle of April, will lecture in Pitts- 
burgh on May 1, will arrive in California the 
end of May and begin his work in Berkeley on 
June 15. 


THE forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Psyehologieal Association will be held 
at the University of California and Stanford 
University, under the presidency of Professor 
Gordon W. Allport, of Harvard University, from 
September 4 to 7. It will be the first meeting of 
the association in the west, and an attendance 
of more than seven hundred and fifty is expected. 
Professor Calvin P. Stone, of Stanford Univer- 
ity, and Professor Warner Brown, chairman of 
the department of psychology of the University 
of California at Berkeley, have been appointed 
members of the committee to arrange the pre- 
liminaries for the meeting. 


THE department of education of Washington 
University will hold its twelfth annual Mid-West 
Edueation Conference in cooperation with the 
Kegional Conference of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater St. Louis on March 23, 24 
25. The speakers will include: Dr. A. J. 
Stoddard, superintendent-elect of the Philadel- 
phia publie sehools, formerly president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
ind Miss A. Maude Jones, exchange teacher to 
the Alton, Illinois, Community High School 
trom England. 


and 


THE newly established Southern Institute of 
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Education will hold a meeting at Tulane Univer- 
sity on March 10 and 11 for the diseussion of 
modern American educational problems. Four 
conferences have been arranged, which will be 
presided over by Superintendent Nicholas Bauer, 
of the New Orleans publie schools; Dr. Marten 
ten Hoor, dean of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences at Tulane University; A. J. Sarre, Louisi- 
ana director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and A. H. Seward, president of the New 
Orleans Public School Allianee. Among those 
who will take part in the discussion are: Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
professor of education, and Dr. Lynn Emerson, 
professor of industrial education at Cornell 
University. 

THE American Institute, in cooperation with 
the New York City schools, will give a science 
exhibit this summer at the World’s Fair. This 
exhibit is planned to show a new method of 
progressive science education which has been 
developed in New York City in the last ten years, 
with the direct aid of the American Institute. 
Fifty unusual projects, planned and exeeuted by 
science students between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, will be the nucleus of this exhibit. 
These displays will show in graphic form the 
result of scientific investigation carried on by 
students. They will also focus the attention of 
parents, educators and laymen on the value of 
the scientific method as a valid background for 
creative expression. 


GOVERNOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that he will submit a 
special message to the Legislature requesting an 
appropriation for the restoration of buildings 
at the Framingham State Teachers College. 

ELIMINATION of the entire appropriation of 
$221,906 for the New Jersey Teachers’ College 
in Newark for the fiscal year, 1939-40, has been 
voted by the Legislative Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

THE Committee on Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has held a hearing on a bill 
to increase the minimum wage of teachers in the 
publie schools from $750 a year to $950. Hugh 
Nixon, secretary of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation, testified that there were 449 teachers 
in the Commonwealth receiving less than $950 a 
year. 








SOCIAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION! 

ScIENCE has often labored to prove what man- 
kind had learned, in its unsophisticated way, 
from life itself. After a century of laboratory 
travail, the physicists arrived at a new set of 
theories of matter and of the origin of the uni- 
verse—hypotheses—not facts. The Jews of old 
and the Greeks recorded as a simple observation 
what the trained biologists of our day deduce 
from their carefully controlled experiments: life 
is change; when change ceases, life ends. The 
social scientist, ever alert to make social appli- 
cations of the generalizations formulated by his 
fellow workers in the physical sciences, is quick 
to point out that not all change is for the better; 
that change per se is just change; that change 
may be retrogressive as well as progressive. The 





contemporary scene is rich in illustrations of 
social changes which are significant in all their 
implications but in which mankind is marching 
backward rather than forward. 

Life is change but not necessarily change at 
uniform rate. There are periods in individual 
and in social life in which the rate of change is 
either retarded or accelerated. In periods of re- 
tarded change, there is social integration, critical 
and sustained appraisal of preceding changes 
and, generally, social stability and satisfaction. 
In the period of accelerated change there is re- 
alignment of human and physical resources, 
re-evaluation of social institutions and of human 
conduct; the meaning of life itself is questioned. 
In all such periods of accelerated change con- 
fused mankind seeks a ready solution, a way out. 
Invariably the search is for something stabiliz- 
ing, something simple—if possible, a single form- 
ula. The greater the tenseness, the more aggres- 
sive is the quest for the saving formula. 

We live in an age of accelerated change; in an 
age which shows the cumulative effects of a pro- 
tracted period of accelerated change—change in 
our understanding of the physical nature of the 
universe, change in ideas and attitudes, change 
in our conception of beauty and harmony. Small 
wonder that our day should be mad bent on a 
formula—a formula that resolves difficulties and 
leads to clearance. In their search for a saving 


1 Address delivered on the occasion of the award 
of the honorary degree of Doctor of Human Letters 
at the Commencement of Yeshiva College, New 
York, June, 1938. 
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formula, people have created even greater con- 
fusion than the confusion they sought to resolve. 
Fascism with its brand of the totalitarian state 
is one formula; communism with its brand of 
totalitarianism is another. In both, the state is 
supreme; the individual is merely an obedient 
agent of the state. But what is the state? C’est 
moi, says the fascist leader. It is the total will 
as we understand it, says the collectivist leader. 
In this earnest search for a formula, there is a 
drift towards state domination, towards the un- 
democratic hope of Carlyle who expressed his 
readiness to follow a benevolent despot to the 
ends of the world, unfortunately overlooking 
completely the fact that the benevolent are never 
despotic and the despotic are never benevolent. 

In educational administration, this drift 
towards the control of the individual creates 
an unfriendliness towards endowed educational 
institutions. In recent years, legislation has 
been passed denying the right of parents to 
send their children to schools other than those 
maintained directly by the community. Only 
infrequently have leaders in education expressed 
any concern over the plight of the time-honored 
small college whose life is threatened by rapidly 
disappearing endowments. Let the state assume 
the support and the control of all education, is 
their ready formula. 

There is a measure of historic sanction for 
the position of those who would make education 
exclusively a socially controlled function. In an 
earlier but not remote day, education was pri- 
vate, supported by the church or by individual 
bounty, and was definitely planned for the few 
who would become leaders in society. In re- 
sponse to far-reaching social changes education 
established itself as a public institution, pub- 
licly supported for the many, for those who 
were to hew wood and draw water as well as 
for those who would become the leaders in s0- 
ciety. In the one century in which elementary 
and secondary education has been publicly sup- 
ported, there has been greater progress in edu- 
cational techniques than in all the centuries of 
private ownership and control. We may grant 
this generalization and still not deny an impor- 
tant place to privately endowed education in 
our democracy. 

Any state domination of education, whether 
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it be elementary, secondary or collegiate, whether 
it be voeational or liberal, whether it be religious 
or secular, is a social calamity. The state must 
protect youth, it must supervise education by set- 
ting up minimum standards and equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities in communities of varying 
degrees of affluence. Above all, it must give to 
youth the assurance that financial disability will 
never curtail its education. But the state must 
never be overpreseriptive in content or practice, 
never dominate education. 

One who has given a lifetime of service to 
publie education and who has labored in his 
humble way in the cause of free higher edu- 
cation asks indulgence in this plea for the en- 
dowed schools and colleges. These institutions 
have been the great social laboratories in which 
we have tried out experimentally educational 
practices that under other circumstances might 
never have seen the light of day. The extreme 
Montessori idea in kindergarten education has 
disappeared from the American scene but not 
until it liberalized the highly formalized and 
routinized Froebelian kindergarten of an earlier 
day. Endowed, not publie, schools served as the 
laboratory. The present-day conception of a 
curriculum as an integration of life experiences 
rather than a compilation of diserete subjects, 
the conception of education as a process of living 
as well as a preparation for life, are contribu- 
tions of the endowed rather than the publicly 
supported schools. The educational significance 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, the meaning of com- 
munity centers, of adult education, of the value 
of supervised summer camp life, of vocational 
training, these were developed by the Y.M.C.A.’s, 
by the Y.W.C.A.’s, by the Y.M. and Y.W. He- 
brew Associations, by the social settlements, by 
endowed schools and by church houses, long be- 
fore they were incorporated in our public edu- 
cational systems. We find many illustrations of 
experimental programs conceived and earried to 
conclusiveness by endowed institutions of all 
ranks. Experimentation is costly and not alto- 
gether dissociated in the public mind from un- 
pleasant consequences. For these reasons ex- 
perimental programs in education have more 
readily become part of endowed than of public 
educational institutions. 

Vur ardent espousal of public education must 
t blind us to the full right of those parents 
who through personal sacrifice support a school 
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of religious atmosphere in which secular and 
religious subject-matter are intimately inter- 
woven. There isa hospitality about the America 
we know that offers a haven to all denominations 
but never identifies itself with any of them. 

In our plea for the endowed school we must 
not minimize, by an iota, the glorious achieve- 
ment of the institutions—elementary, secondary 
and collegiate—that constitute our public educa- 
tion: they deal with numbers that have no 
parallel in the history of education; they accept 
cheerfully unselected children and educate them 
according to need and ability; they meet the 
physical and social limitations of the horde of 
underprivileged ; their administration, preseribed 
by law to protect the public, must be less flexible 
than that which obtains in the endowed schools. 
Public education is the bulwark of our democ- 
racy. In our publie school lies the promise of 
our political and civil liberties. 

In the search for a way out of our troublous 
days, in our quest for the security and the hap- 
piness and the dignity of an abundant life, we 
teachers must always remember that education 
thrives best in freedom. Domination of educa- 
tion by the state stifles the very creativeness that 
genuine education fosters. Such expressions as 
Aryan science and Soviet biology, uttered in all 
seriousness by the apostles of new orders of 
social control, indicate clearly that the complete 
affiliation of state and education is an unholy 
alliance that leads to enslavement of the mind of 
men. To education must be accorded the privi- 
lege of serving one master and one master alone, 
Truth. 

PauL KLAPPER 

PRESIDENT OF QUEENS COLLEGE, 

FLUSHING, NEW YorK CITY 


AVAILABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

In ScHoot AND Society, October 29, 1938, 
page 544, Dr. Payson Smith, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, states that, “In many sections [of the 
United States] no high-school opportunities are 
available to youth”; while, on the very next page, 
Dean Harold E. B. Speight, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, says that, “To-day high-school education is 
available for all.” 

Is it, or isn’t it, available? It would seem of 
some importance that those who presume to lay 
the basis for generalizations and theories in the 
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field of education should know the facts upon 
which they rest their pronouncements; and it 
would appear that the facts in regard to such an 
elemental phase of the subject should readily be 








available. 

These two educators doubtless insist upon ae- 
curacy on the part of their students; and would 
it be unreasonable that their students should ex- 
pect a similar trait in their instructors? Of 
course, it is unlikely that both assertions are 
wrong; one should be correct, perhaps both— 
depending upon what is meant by availability; 
and it might be of considerable interest to the 
public at large and to policy-making bureaus of 












state and national governments to invite these 
two authorities to make known the figures and 
conditions which they used and considered in ar- 







riving at their respective conclusions. 

Perhaps one would have the school bus stop at 
the door of the pupil, in order to enable him to 
say that high-school education is available; and 
perhaps the other would consider it available if 
the high school were not located beyond walk- 
ing distance of the prospective student’s home, 
and if no transportation were provided by the 
school district. For example (pardon the ego- 
tism), some thirty-five years ago, back in Otsego 
County, State of New York, the author of this 
little article as a boy had to walk through snow 
and sleet four seemingly endless miles to and 
from high school; and he did walk. Question: 
Were, or were not, high-school opportunities 
He was the only rustic in that 


















available to him? 
region to expend so much energy in order to at- 







tend high school; ergo, was a high-school eduea- 


And 


are young men in similar circumstances to-day— 





tion denied to others in his circumstances? 






if they exist—denied such an education? 
Perhaps it was hard on the boy who walked; 
but he developed a pair of legs which have been 
exceedingly useful and of which he has been ex- 
tremely proud, all through his academic career! 
And, in a stage in the evolution of the human 
race in which legs seem likely to disappear for 
lack of use, he deems himself justified—though 










somewhat reactionary, in his pride! 

Be the merits of legs what they may, the seem- 
ingly contradictory dicta of the celebrated pun- 
dits need explanation and clarification. 










CHARLES RoGER Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
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SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS BY THE 
ANCIENTS 

None of the ancients is known to have proved 
even in a single case that a given algebraic equa- 
tion in one unknown whose degree exceeds unity 
can not have more distinct roots than its degree. 
A proof of this fact is so simple and important 
that it is now commonly given in our freshman 
algebra, although the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, including Euclid, Archimedes, Apol- 
lonius and Diophantus, were probably unable to 
prove it. Much has recently been published in 
regard to the algebraic work of the ancient Baby- 
lonians, especially in regard to their partial solu- 
tions of quadratie equations by methods which 
appear in our modern text-books, but nothing 
has yet been found which implies that they knew 
that such an equation can not have more than 
two distinct roots. In facet, it is not definitely 
known that they ever gave more than one root 
of such an equation, although some writers have 
contended that their writings imply that they 
actually knew that some of the quadratic equa- 
tions considered by them have at least two dis- 
tinct roots. 

The fact that none of the ancients knew that 
a quadratic equation ean not have more than two 
distinct roots is of primary importance in the 
history of mathematics, since it helps to explain 
why we never find in the works of the ancient 
Greeks two roots of the various quadratic equa- 
tions which they considered, even in the cases 
when both of these roots are positive. It is 
obvious that writers who did not know that 4 
quadratic equation can not have more than two 
distinct roots were less interested in giving its 
two possible roots than those who realized that 
they were giving the complete solutions by not- 
ing the two possible roots. In the history of 
mathematies as well as in other parts of mathe- 
matics many points are noted largely on account 
of their relative importance and not only on 
account of their intrinsic importance. Our 
common modern insistence on giving the two 
possible roots of the quadratie equations under 
consideration is probably largely due to the satis- 
faction derived from the sense of completing our 
knowledge along a certain line. 

From what precedes it results that in a cer- 
tain important sense it may be said that none 
of the ancients solved completely even a special 
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algebraie equation besides those of the first de- 
gree, since a complete solution implies not only 
a determination of all the possible roots but also 
the clear ability to prove that no others exist. 
It was not until it became known that the solu- 
tion of algebraic equations is equivalent to the 
factoring of the first members of such equations 
when the second member is zero and the degree 
exceeds unity that the upper limit of the number 
of distinet roots of such an equation could be 
determined. For the sake of simplicity of lan- 
cuage this upper limit of distinet roots was 
commonly assumed later to be the number of 
the possible roots of such an equation and the 
idea of factoring into linear factors thus became 
a fundamental idea in the solutions of equations 
after thousands of years of progress in such 
solutions along other lines had been made. 

The recent discoveries relating to the consid- 
eration of equations of various degrees, includ- 
ing some of degree four, by the ancient Baby- 
lonians naturally raises the question why the 
solution of equations has been such a central 
feature of mathematies during thousands of 
This is probably partly due to the fact 
that they combine two fundamental motions of 
mathematies, namely, puzzles and practical ap- 
The history of mathematics can not 
understood without bearing in mind that a 


years. 


plications, 
} 
i 


large number of people have at various times 
been deeply interested in the solution of puzzles 
and when these solutions are also of practical 
value this interest is naturally inereased. At 
any rate, recent discoveries show that this inter- 
est manifested itself very early in the history of 
the human race. While this subject did not 
continue to attract so much attention during 
some of the later periods it was revived from 
time to time until it gave some of the richest 
fruits and new evidences of growth in modern 
mathematieal thought. 

Factorization was foreign to the literature of 
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the solution of equations until the latter part of 
the Middle Ages. It was largely stimulated by 
the discovery by R. Descartes (1596-1650) that 
if a is a zero of f(x) then f(x) is divisible by 
az—-a. For the special case when f(x) is of the 
third degree this theorem had been noted earlier 
by various writers, including the Portuguese 
writer, Pedro Nunez (1502-1578), and the 
Englishman, Thomas Harriot (1560-1621), 
whose noted “Artis Analyticae” was published 
posthumously in 1631 and who lived for a short 
time in America, having been sent over by Sir 
Walter Raleigh to do some surveying. 
desirable to emphasize the fact that factorization 
in the discussion of the equation was introduced 
so lately into the theory of equations, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has opened up some of 
the richest points of view in this theory. 

In a recent article by the famous Dutch writer 
on modern algebra, B. L. van der Waerden, 
published in “Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
der Mathematik,” it is asserted that factorization 
While 


this statement may be unduly general it is inter- 


It seems 


is foreign to ancient Egyptian thought. 


esting to note that the division of our natural 
numbers into the two fundamental categories of 
odd and even has not yet been found in any of 
their extant writings. What is perhaps more 
surprising is that this very elementary division 
of the natural numbers has not yet been found 
in the much more extensive ancient Babylonian 
mathematical literature, which has recently been 
published. Even if it should be found later in 
some of these writings the fact that it has not 
yet been found seems to imply that if it appears 
in these ancient writings it appears there much 
less frequently than one might have expected 
and constitutes further evidence of the slowness 
with which the concept of factorization entered 
into the mathematical literature. 
G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL AID STUDENTS 
"ew if any college or university students pay 
in Tull the cost of their tuition, however much 
more they repay later in social values to the wel- 
tare of the community and the country at large. 
In earlier days the greater part of the expense 


was provided from private sources through en- 
dowments, buildings and contributions for cur- 
rent expenses. Then came the states with their 
university appropriations on a grand scale and 
with nominal fees or free tuition. In the State 
of New York, college scholarships in limited 
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number are provided for students who have 
made exceptionally good records in high school. 
But during the last three years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has entered the field of higher education 
in a large way by allotting to a percentage (9.3 
per cent.) of the students of an applying insti- 
tution a certain amount per year. 

The total amount that is planned for the 
needy students in colleges and universities in 
1939 is estimated at $12,000,000, in addition to 
what is in prospect for the high schools. This 
seems large in the total, but the maximum allow- 
ance for the individual is only fifteen dollars per 
month, or thirty dollars for the graduate student. 
A greater number is to be provided for this 
year (87,866 as compared with 75,993 in 1937- 
38), but while the average quota has been in- 
creased in number, the amount of the allowance 
per student has been reduced. It is assumed 
that while the payment will be made through 
the college to the individuals so assisted, they 
are to look to the college for gainful work on 
“socially desirable” projects that are not in com- 
petition with private employment—or with the 
established jobs through which students have 
been accustomed for generations to earn their 
academie livelihood. 

It is said that college and university presi- 
dents and deans have generally, if not unani- 
mously, approved the plan. But it is to be 
hoped that they will not come to depend too 
much upon this assistance and make relief the 
determining factor in the selection of the bene- 


NOTES ON THE CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION 


TEN thousand educators will assemble in Cleve- 
land, February 25—March 2, to attend the sev- 
enty-third annual convention of the American 
Association of School Upon 
registration each delegate will receive as a guide 
to the convention a 76-page program listing 
seven hundred speakers at nearly two hundred 
Every item within those 
The signifi- 
variety. 


Administrators. 


and fifty sessions. 
pages is a highlight to some one. 
eanee of this convention is its rich 
Among those items, however, are some at which 
a majority of the delegates will stop as they 


thumb the pages. 
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ficiaries. Moreover, there is the peril of in- 
creased centralized control, which has ever to be 
guarded against.—The New York Times. 


STUDENTS AND SECURITY 


ONE of the minor defects in the social security 
statutes appears in an action taken by self-sup- 
porting students at Amherst College. They are 
banding together, and finding support in other 
colleges, to secure exemption from the act for 
young men and women like themselves. The tax 
is only one per cent. of what they earn, to be 
sure, but they figure pretty closely, these young- 
sters; and in such employment it can hardly be 
accounted lack of thriftiness if they admit at the 
outset that they do not want to do any saving, 
whether voluntary or forced, that takes time 
from study. 

As a matter of fact, the security board would 
probably be delighted to release them from the 
inclusion of the act. College students are hardly 
workers of the sort whose protection is our 
major interest. Their employment, too, is apt to 
be irregular in time and in the amount it yields. 
Doubtless a good deal of not very useful book- 
keeping in and out of Washington would be 
avoided if they were allowed to wait until post- 
college careers opened, before they went into the 
rolls as putative pensioners later on. Certainly, 
for students, study would seem a better guar- 
antee of later security than a one per cent. levy 
on their extremely modest earnings.—The New 
Haven Journal-Courier. 





JAN Masaryk, former minister from Czecho- 
Slovakia to England, son of the first president 
of that ill-fated, world-war-born republic, is an 
appropriate speaker at a convention in the theme 
of which democracy is underlined. Few have 
such intimate knowledge and understanding of 
the threat to democratic ideals which pervades 
the world to-day. 

THE citizens of a democracy must be fed, even 
though they do not live by bread alone. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, who carries 
number-one responsibility for the nation’s re- 
sources, will discuss their conservation and de- 
velopment. 


THE new neighborliness of democracies in the 
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Western Hemisphere will be emphasized at the 
convention by Ben M. Cherrington, director of 
the Bureau of Cultural Relations of the United 
States Department of State. Mr. Cherrington, 
who has just returned from an extended tour in 
South America following the Lima Conference, 
will speak on the program of the Department of 
Secondary Education. 


Tue Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals presents Lord Bertrand Russell, English 
author of “Why Men Fight.” Delegates may be 
attracted to Lord Russell’s address by the 
thought that he may have something to say about 
why Britain didn’t fight at the Munich appease- 


ment. 


Payson SmitH, Harvard University, will be 
the recipient of the 1939 American Education 
Award of the Associated Exhibitors. The pres- 
entation will be made by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Denver, Colorado, 
chairman of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. While the commission will make no high- 
light report at the meeting, scores of convention 
sessions have been arranged to forward the im- 
plementation of its recent reports. 


RECENTLY two educational foundations have 
sharply criticized the training and the practices 
teachers. With the background of these 
charges that the faculties of teacher training 
institutions are poor in scholarship and the work 
of teachers ineffective, the joint meeting of the 
College Teachers of Education and other organi- 
zations will likely be interesting and important. 
Principal speaker in the joint session will be 
Karl W. Bigelow, of the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation of the American Council. 


[s the press censored? Is the school free? 
Can either one be free while the other is sup- 
pressed? The speakers who have been selected 
to answer these questions on a program devoted 
to education, propaganda and press freedom are 
expected not to pull their punches. J. R. Drum- 
mond, Christian Science Monitor, and Wilbur S. 
Forrest, New York Herald Tribune, will repre- 
sent the newspapers. Lyman Bryson, director 
ot the People’s Platform for the Columbia 
Broadeasting System, will represent the news- 
casters. Maleolm §. MeLean, University of 
Minnesota, will speak for education. Clyde R. 
Miller, director of the Institute for Propaganda 
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Analysis, will have something to say about de- 
tecting and dodging propaganda. 


ARGUMENT for the separation of school ad- 
ministration from other functions of government 
will be led by George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in a session devoted 
to the administrative foundations of education. 
Practice in the United States seems to be about 
equally divided between school autonomy and 
school administration subject to the veto of 
municipal authority. This session can be ex- 
pected not only to throw light on trends but also 
to have some influence upon them. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, which 
attracts perhaps the largest audience of any edu- 
-ational radio feature, will move from its usual 
meeting place in Town Hall, New York, to the 
Cleveland Auditorium, where delegates will par- 
ticipate in the usual barrage of questions fired 
at Town Hall speakers. To this feature the 
school executives invite the nation-at-large. 


FEw conventions have ever presented so many 
topies on their programs to the publie through 
the medium of radio as the Cleveland convention 
plans. Twenty-four coast-to-coast hookups of 
the three broadeasting chains are being arranged. 
A convention radio calendar will reach all dele- 
gates in advance so that the schedules may be 
distributed locally to newspapers and posted on 
school bulletin boards. 

As a convention feature dedicated to the birth- 
day of the Father of our Country, Walter Hamp- 
den, one of the world’s best-known actors, will 
read a portion of Washington’s farewell address 
on “Our American Schools,” which will originate 
from Cleveland, Wednesday evening, February 
22, six o’clock, EST. 

EDUCATIONAL radio will be emphasized at ses- 
sions of unusual interest. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System brings to the Cleveland Audi- 
torium a demonstration of the American School 
of the Air. The Cleveland public schools will 
have on exhibit in the Cleveland School Adminis- 
tration Building their new short wave broad- 
casting facilities. Cleveland is one of the two 
cities in the United States which has already 
taken advantage of the new radio bands set apart 
by the Federal Communications Commission for 
educational use. 


Tue Columbia Broadeasting System will orig- 
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inate its well-known feature, Americans At 
Work, from Cleveland as a feature of the con- 
vention. The broadeast will portray the work 
of the American teacher and may be heard on 
the Columbia network, Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, seven o’clock EST. 

STUDENTS of education in the colleges and 
universities have often criticized courses in 
school administration for being keyed to the 
problems of large city systems. The Cleveland 
convention will place emphasis upon schools in 
villages and open country neighborhoods. The 
Yearbook, in process of preparation for three 
years by a commission headed by H. M. Corn- 
ing, superintendent of schools, Colorado Springs, 
is entitled “Schools in Small Communities.” 
Following presentation of the Yearbook, a “Vil- 
lage Revue” will present a group of high-school 
students from small communities in a discussion 
of their own activities and opportunities. The 
“Village Revue” is being arranged under the di- 
rection of Roy W. Hatch, whose instruction of a 
social science class in controversial issues at the 
St. Louis convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators was one of the 
outstanding features of that meeting. 


Harry ELMER Barnes, editorial writer and 
speaker whose well-pointed and _ well-barbed 
shafts have a way of going straight to the heart 
of his subject, will speak on the purposes of 
education from the standpoint of society. Ben 
G. Graham, president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, superinten- 
dent of schools at Pittsburgh, will talk about the 
purposes of education from the standpoint of 
the school. 

In a country where the gaunt shadow of crime 
is east on every human activity it must some- 
times fall Recent conven- 
tions have shown increased interest in the role 
of the schools in the prevention of crime. Dele- 
gates will hear a number of sociologists, a com- 
missioner of correction and city officials discuss 
this question. Among them will be J. A. John- 
ston, warden of Aleatraz Prison, present home 
of many of the nation’s number one enemies. 


across the sehools. 


ALLEN A. STOCKDALE will represent on a con- 
vention session the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which has recently shown in- 
creased interest in social and governmental af- 
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fairs by sponsoring the visit of Anthony Eden 
to the United States. 

THE radio, the movies and the newspapers as 
educational tools will be topics for discussion 
led by Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, on 
a session of the supervisors and directors of 
instruction. 


HicH spot in the discussion of professional 
unity and advancement will be an address by 
Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens, of the 
National Edueation Association. 


FEDERAL aid to education will have the spot- 
light on at least two programs, one a meeting of 
the Legislative Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association, at which plans will be made 
to secure public support for the bill now before 
Congress. Another session devoted to federal 
aid will be held by the National Couneil on Edu- 
cation, which will hear a report of Floyd W. 
Reeves, chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 


For the ‘second year, the American Educational 
Research Association will show special honor to 
leaders in the field of research. The names of 
the research workers to be so honored will be an- 
nounced at the annual banquet of the American 
Educational Research Association. The presen- 
tation will be made by Walter S. Monroe, chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards. 


THE Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will present Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of 
The Temple, Cleveland, who will speak on “The 
Crisis in World Affairs.” Rabbi Silver will be 
remembered by those who attended the last meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at Cleveland, in 1934, as the speaker 
who saved the evening at the all-eonvention ban- 
quet when a blizzard delaying the train of for- 
mer Governor Paul V. MeNutt prevented him 
from taking his place on the program. 


PRESIDENT JOHN A. SEXxSON has introduced 
an interesting innovation in devoting an entire 
session to the summary and implementation of 
the convention. At this meeting all members of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be given a booklet ineluding sum- 
maries of convention meetings and a release 
which will be helpful when newspaper reporters 
interview delegates when they return home. 

BELMONT FARLEY 

















vARY 11, 1939 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors held in 
Chicago, Illinois, at the Stevens Hotel, on De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1938, was marked by a record 
attendance of 220 registered delegates and mem- 
bers from 136 institutions and many visitors. 

The program consisted of significant commit- 
tee reports followed by general discussion, a sym- 
posium on place and funetion of faculties in 
college and university government, an open 
forum on association problems (national, re- 
rjonal and loeal), the general seeretary’s annual 
report and several notable addresses. 

The committees reporting were O on Organi- 
zation and Poliey by the chairman, Professor 
W. W. Cook, of Northwestern University; A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure by the chairman, 
Professor W. T. Laprade, of Duke University; 
() on Preparation and Qualification of Teachers, 
by Professor A. J. Carlson, University of Chi- 
T on Place and Funetion of Faculties in 
College and University Government, by the chair- 
man, Professor Paul W. Ward, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and E on Organization and Conduct of 
Chapters, by the chairman, Professor G. H. 


CaLO,s 


Ryden, of the University of Delaware. 

The participants in the symposium on place 
and function of faeulties in college and univer- 
sity government were Professor Julian P. Bretz, 
Cornell University; and Dr. Ordway Tead, chair- 
wan, Board of Higher Education, City of New 


York. A statement by Dr. Carl F. Wittke, dean 
ie College of Arts and Sciences of Oberlin 
College, who was unable to be present, was read 
by Professor Joseph Allen, of City College. 
Addressing the association group at a luncheon 
uecting on December 27 were Professor A. J. 
Carlson, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Franklyn B. Snyder, dean of the faculties of 
Northwestern University. Addressing the an- 


nual dinner meeting on the evening of December 


) 


~( were Professor William M. Hepburn, of the 
University of Alabama, and Professor Hans 
Kohn, of Smith College. 
Professor Mark H. Ingraham, president of the 
somiation, presided at all the and 
the toastmaster at both the luncheon and the 
dinner on December 27. 


sessions 
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All the committee reports and papers pre- 
sented to and addresses made at the annual 
meeting will be published in full in early issues 
of the Bulletin of the association. 

On the recommendation of the council, follow- 
ing careful consideration of the new tenure prin- 
ciples recently adopted by the Board of Trustees 
at Rollins College, it was voted to remove the 
administration of Rollins College from the asso- 
ciation’s censured list. Also, on recommendation 
of the council, it was voted to place the govern- 
ing board of North Dakota, the Board of Ad- 
ministration, on the association’s list of censured 
administrations. This action was adopted be- 
cause of the recent action of the Board of Ad- 
ministration affecting academic freedom and 
tenure at North Dakota Agricultural College. 

On recommendation of the council, a revised 
statement of principles of academic freedom and 
tenure recently agreed upon by representatives 
of the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors 
was unanimously indorsed. 

Several issues were referred by the council 
and the annual meeting to a committee on reso- 
lutions, consisting of Professor George Boas, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, chairman ; Walter 
G. Cady, of Wesleyan University, and Clyde L. 
Grose, of Northwestern University. The follow- 
ing resolutions submitted by the committee were 
unanimously adopted : 


Be It Resolved: That the American Association 
of University Professors at its annual meeting of 
1938, believing that the primary duty of the college 
and university is the search for and diffusion of 
truth, express its abhorrence at the action of totali- 
tarian régimes which prevent the accomplishment 
of this duty by persecuting teachers on account of 
their race, religion, or political ideals; and that it 
express its sympathetic approval of its colleagues 
living under such régimes who, even in apparent 
silence, are protesting against the action of their 
governments. 

Be It Resolved: That the American Association 
of University Professors at its annual meeting of 
1938 vigorously condemn the practice of determin 
ing the salary of a teacher wholly or in part by the 
enrolment in his courses, whether such courses be 
offered in the extension division, summer school, 
evening classes and the like, or as part of the usual 
curriculum of his institution. 

Be It Resolved: That the American Association 
of University Professors at its annual meeting of 
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1938 express its deep gratitude to the Committee on 
Local Arrangements who have spared no pains to 
give the Association’s deliberations a setting both 
delightful and memorable. 

Be It Resolved: That the American Association 
of University Professors at its annual meeting of 
1938 express its deep sense of loss at the death of 
its former General Secretary, Dr. Harry Walter 
Holding that office for seventeen years, 


Tyler. 





THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION: DELIBERATIVE COM- 
MITTEE REPORTS OF 1938 
INTRODUCTION 

THIS compilation of deliberative committee re- 
ports on education is the fifth in a series. The 
by the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, covered the period 
1933-35. The second, third and fourth, by the 
Educational Policies Commission, covered the 
years 1935, 1936 and 1937, respectively. 

For the year 1938, in addition to the following 
brief list of reports completed and in process, the 
Educational Policies Commission has prepared 
a more adequate account of each deliberative 
committee report included. A typical digest 
contains a statement of the problem or problems 
under consideration the conclusions and 
recommendations reached by the committee con- 


first, prepared 


and 


cerned. While such summaries will not serve the 
purpose of the reader who wishes to gather the 
details of a particular report, it is hoped that the 
new type of publication will meet the needs of 
many busy professional workers who would like 
to keep informed concerning educational trends 
but who lack both access to numerous reports 
and time to read them in full. 

This annual summary of important committee 
pronouncements in education is designed to help 
coordinate efforts in educational policy making. 
Only the reports of deliberative groups of na- 
tional scope are included. Executive, routine 
and progress reports are omitted. 

The publication of these summaries does not 

1 National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. ‘‘ Deliberative Committee 
Reports, 1938.’’ Washington, D. C.: The Com- 
mission, 1939. 64 p. 50¢. 
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profession. His devotion to the Association’s pro- 
gram was largely responsible for its increasing suc- 
cess and the Association owes more to him than to 
any other single individual. The Association ex- 
tends to his family its greatest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 
Rautpeu E. Himsreap, 
Secretary 





constitute endorsement of any report by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

Areas. The reports have been organized ae- 
cording to five general classifications, following 
the procedure of previous years: (1) aims and 
social background of education, (2) school ad- 
ministration and finanee, (3) teacher personnel, 
(4) pupil personnel and guidance and (5) ma- 
terials and methods of instruction. Table 1 
shows the number of reports in each group in 
1938 and previous years: 


TABLE 1 


1935 1936 1937 1938 








Area of investigation 








Aims and social background... ¢ 
Administration and finance.... 4 5 3 6 
Teacher personnel. «.. <0 <0 6 . 8 2 5 5 
Pupil personnel and guidance.. 6 7 4 5 

Instruction—materials and 
OE gs ova s cisisiacs ainereiiacca 10 11 it 6 
ORR > cin Des woes 35 30 32 33 





Levels. The reports for the last four years 
are classified according to the various levels of 
education which they represent as shown in 
Table 2: 

TABLE 2 


1935 1936 1937 1938 








Educational levels 








Elementary education......... 2 6 6 2 
Secondary education.......... 2 6 1 4 
Higher education............. 8 3 3 1 
Elementary and secondary..... 12 7 9 
Secondary and higher......... 0 1 d 4 

Elementary, secondary and 
BUNGE 5 orsicis scctaseicuiavaccsoterstelee 11 7 7 18 
BGOGRD)., coco ciadianrche este Grstes . 385 30 32 33 





1939 Reports. At the end of this statement 
are listed deliberative committee reports which 
are in preparation. These reports appear under 
the organization and committee responsible. 
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n 
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I. AIMS AND SoOcIAL BACKGROUND 


1. John Dewey Society, Yearbook Committee. 
Alberty, Harold B., and Bode, Boyd H., edi- 
tors. Educational Freedom and Democracy. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1938. 292 p. 

The educational profession in a democracy is not 
the tool of a state that prescribes its character. It 
may stand for the values it wishes to cherish. The 
road ahead is not entirely an open one, but fortu- 
nately, it is one over which it is possible to travel. 
We should start now. 


National Education Association, Committee on 
International Relations. Annie C. Wood- 
ward, chairman. Promoting International 
Cooperation through Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1938. 31 p. 

Edueation for world peace does not imply the 
development of impractical idealism, or of docile 
submissiveness or of indifference and disrespect 
for one’s own country. Education for world citi- 
zenship ‘‘is fundamentally and essentially charac- 
ter education—of individuals, groups, communities, 
nations, and the family of nations.’’? It must aim, 
then, at the cultivation of character traits that make 
for harmony in human relationships. 


National Education Association, Committee on 
Cooperatives. Albert M. Shaw, chairman. 
Report. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1938. 32 p. 

Cooperative education in the high schools should 
not be undertaken simply by adding another sub- 
ject A study of cooperatives as an integral part 
of the curriculum as a whole should be the goal. 
Various phases of cooperation involving study 
groups, credit unions, producers cooperatives and 
consumers cooperatives should be taken up in the 
social studies, chemistry, physics, home economics, 


health and English. 


4. National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman. The Effect of Population 
Changes on American Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. 58 p. 

Decreasing numbers of children should be used 
as an opportunity to enrich and improve the educa- 
tonal program. Every effort should be made to 
bring into the schools those children who are now 
growing up without adequate schooling. 


0. National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman. The Purposes of Education 
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in American Democracy. Washington, D. 
C.: the Commission, 1938. 157 p. 

Four objectives of education are defined: (1) 
Self-realization is a guiding purpose of democratic 
education; (2) Desirable human relationships be- 
gin in the family and community; (3) Economic 
efficiency involves intelligent production and con- 
sumption; (4) Civie responsibility necessitates ac- 
tive participation. 


6. Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on 
the Community School. Samuel Everett, 
chairman. The Community School. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
487 p. 

In the past, when the community itself was an 
educational agency, the school served effectively by 
promoting only the intellectual development of the 
young. These conditions of life have disappeared. 
The school can no longer hide behind its professed 


>’ 


interest in abstract ‘‘schooling’’ when its students 


and the public need education. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

7. Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. George E. Carrothers, chairman. How 
to Evaluate a Secondary School. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards (744 Jackson Pl), 1938. 
115 p. 

This statement of guiding principles for the con- 
duct of secondary schools has been developed by 
the cooperative study through a series of studies 
and conferences covering a period of three years. 


8. National Association of Public School Business 
Officials, Committee on Supply Research. R. 
W. Hibbert, chairman. School Supplies. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: the Association, 
1938. 143 p. 

The purpose of this study was to survey, classify 
and analyze current practices in regard to the selee- 
tion of school supplies in school districts of the 
United States above 20,000 in population and in 
selected districts between 5,000 and 20,000, and to 
develop standards or criteria for the selection of 
supplies. 


9. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Finance and Business Administration. Al- 
fred D. Simpson, chairman. ‘‘ Finance and 
Business Administration.’’ Review of Edu- 
cational Research, 8: 103-212; April, 1938. 

Research in finance and business administration 

has so far failed to answe. many important ques- 
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tions. Some good research has been done in the 
organization of education and its administrative 
work—even though coming after one hundred years 
of need. But the basic financial implications un- 
derlying the large organization of formal education, 
the individual school as an educational unit and the 
methods or processes of education seem not to have 


caused a flurry in the minds of active researchers. 


10. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
the School Plant and Equipment. T. C. 
Holy, chairman. ‘‘The School Plant and 
Equipment.’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search, 8: 366-492; October, 1938. 

The Committee compares the relative emphasis 
on research in the field of education with the em- 
phasis on research in industry and the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 


11. National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman. The Structure and Admin- 
istration of Education in American Democ- 


racy. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 
1938. 128 p. 


Equality of opportunity through education has 
not yet been fully achieved because in many areas 
and at certain levels education is not effectively 
free. The realization of the ideal waits upon the 
removal of all barriers which result in a denial of 
educational opportunity to those whose continued 


education is clearly desirable. 


12. U. 8S. Government, Advisory Committee on 
Education. Floyd W. chairman. 
Report of the Committee. Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 243 p. 

The outstanding fact emerging from this study 

is the need for improvement of public schools in a 

number of broad geographical regions and in rural 

areas generally. General federal aid to the states 
for elementary and secondary education should be 
initiated with a six-year program of grants, begin- 


Reeves, 


ning July 1, 1939. 


Supplementary reports: 

Blauch, Lloyd E. and Powers, J. Orin. Public 
Education in the District of Columbia. Staff Study 
No. 15. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 99 p. 

Blauch, Lloyd E. Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Disabled. Staff Study No. 9. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 
101 p. 
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Johnson, Palmer O., and Harvey, Oswald L. The 
National Youth Administration. Staff Study No. 
13. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 121 p. 

Joeckel, Carleton B. Library Service. 
Study No. 11. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 107 p. 

Hamilton, R. R. Seleeted Legal Problems in Pro. 
viding Federal Aid for Education. Staff Study No. 
7. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 


Staff 


III. TEACHER PERSONNEL 


13. American Council on Education, Sub-commit- 
tee on Teacher Education Problems of the 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Edu- 
cation. Payson Smith, chairman. Major 
Issues in Teacher Education. Washington, 
D. C.: the Council, 1938. 44 p. 

The extreme diversity of existing programs and 
courses in teacher education institutions reveals an 
urgent need for a careful examination of objec. 
tives. We need clearer specifications of a good 
teacher, principal or a superintendent. We need 
an acceptable plan for the selection of those who 
are to enter upon curricula for the education of 
teachers. 


14. National Education Association, Committee on 


Equal Opportunity. Gertrude Mallory, 
chairman. Status of the Married Woman 
Teacher. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 


tion, 1938. 29 p. 

The fundamental issue, here, is not one of de 
fending the right of married women to work, or 
one of showing that eugenic, economic and socio- 
logical factors justify no preference in employment 
for single women. The only important criterion of 
eligibility for employment as a teacher is that of 
competency. 


15. National Education Association, Committee on 

Donald DuShane, chairman, and 
others. Report of Committee on Tenure. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1905. 
15 p. 

The Committee recommends the appointment of 
state tenure committees. The members of the 
teaching profession in each state should decide for 
themselves what they desire in the way of tenure. 


Tenure. 


16. National Education Association, Departmen! 
of Classroom Teachers, Yearbook Commit: 
tee. Mary D. Barnes, chairman. Fi! 
Teach: A Study of the Health Problems of 
Teachers. Ninth Yearbook. Washingto®, 
D. C.: the Association, 1938. 276 p. 

A fourth of more than 5,000 teachers reported 
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themselves to be in excellent physical condition, 
while only 15 or 20 per cent. reported a lack 

vigorous health. Personality maladjustments 
seemed to be responsible for failure in teaching 
more often than physical disorders. The commit- 


tee recommends greatly increased attention to the 
mental and emotional health of teachers. 


17. Phi Delta Kappa, Special Committee. Edwin 
A. Lee, chairman. Teaching As a Man’s 
Job. Homewood, Illinois: Phi Delta Kappa, 
1938. 

To the young man for whom success is to be 
measured in terms of his contributions to human 
welfare; in whom there is a burning desire to be 
of service to the youth of to-day and the citizenship 
of tomorrow; and in whom there is an urge to be 
a leader among men, the teaching profession offers 
great opportunities. 


IV. Pupt, PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


18. American Youth Commission. Youth Tell 
Their Story. Prepared for the Commission 
by Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938. 
273 p. 

An essential step in the care and education of 
youth is for each community which has its own dis- 
tinctive pattern to make its own inquiry to ascer- 
tain what are the present needs and wants of its 


young pepole. 


19. National Education Association, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. Year- 
book Committee. E. E. Oberholtzer, chair- 
man. Youth Education Today. Sixteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1938. 499 p. 

In the schools which were to be doors to oppor- 
ty, many children have found only failure, dis- 
ragement, meaningless mental discipline and 

educational blind alleys. The need for adjustment 

and guidance is apparent. Guidance is not an act 
but a process extending over a period of time. 

Fundamental services of guidance are listed and 

resources available are suggested. 


Vational Education Association and American 
Medical Association, Joint Committee. 
'homas D, Wood, chairman. The Mouth 
Health of School Children. Washington, 
1). C.: National Education Association, 1938. 
66 p. 

This report supplies information on the structure 

and eruption of teeth, diseases and care of the teeth 
d mouth. It suggests an adequate mouth hy- 

“ne program and gives concrete illustrations. 
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21. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Guidance. Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, chairman; Guy M. Whipple, editor. 
Guidance in Educational Institutions. 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part I. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company. 313 p. 

Ideally, there would be no such thing as a self- 
contained guidance program. Rather, guidance and 
instruction would function as inseparable parts of 
a unified educative process. Each school would be 


so organized that it would be possible for one quali- 
fied person to have intimate and continuous contacts 


over a series of years with a given group of, say, 
thirty to forty students. 


22. Progressive Education Association. Do Ado- 
lescents Need Parents? Prepared for the 
Commission on Human Relations of the 
Association by Katherine Whiteside Taylor. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 
380 p. 

There are certain indispensable things that pa- 
rents can give adolescents while they are striving 
to adjust themselves to a rapidly changing world. 
The child needs one steady point of reference to 
help integrate his wide variety of experiences into 
a meaningful whole. Parents alone provide his 
life’s continuity from year to year. 


V. INSTRUCTION—MATERIALS AND METHODS 


23. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education. Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., chairman. ‘‘ Motion Pictures in 
General Edueation.’’ Educational Record, 
19: 23-35; January, 1938. (Reprinted in 
pamphlet form.) 

The motion picture has three functions in gen 
eral education: It synthesizes experience creatively ; 
it is itself a subject of experience as an aspect of 
American culture; and it is a reorganizational force 
as a form of curriculum activity. 


24. American Council on Education, Committee on 
the Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process. Daniel Alfred Prescott, chairman. 
Emotion and the Educative Process. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Council, 1938. 323 p. 

Before educators can place their treatment of in- 
dividual differences in children on a sure footing, 
they must have much more detailed and valid infor- 
mation about the physiology and psychology under- 
lying these differences. 


25. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Psychological Tests. Percival M. Symonds, 
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chairman. ‘‘ Psychological Tests and Their 
Uses.’’ Review of Educational Research, 8: 
213-364; June, 1938. 

The eight chapters of the Review include (1) 
Review and Preview, (2) Intelligence Tests, (3) 
Tests of Infants and Young Children, (4) Appli- 
cations of Intelligence Testing, (5) Vocational 
Aptitude Tests, (6) Personality and Character 
Measurement, (7) Tests of Non-Intellectual Fune- 
tions, and (8) Statistical Methods Related to Test 


Construction. 


26. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Psychology and Methods in the High School 

Charles W. Knudsen, chair- 

man. ‘‘Psychology and Methods in the 

High School and College.’’ Review of Edu- 

cational Research, 8: 1-102; February, 1938. 


and College. 


Chapters review a three-year cycle of research in 
each of the usual subject-matter fields. 


27. National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Yearbook 
Maude chairman. 
Practices in Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School. Twentieth Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1938. 

704 p. 
It is the purpose of this yearbook to present the 
experiences and suggestions of competent persons 


Committee. McBroom, 


Newer 


who have given attention to difficult factors in the 
reading situations. The essential elements of an 
effective reading program form the basis and plan 


of organization. 


28. National Education Association, Department 
of Rural Education, Yearbook Committee. 
Kate V. Wofford, editor. Newer Types of 
Instruction in Small Rural Schools. Wash- 
the Association, 1938. 144 p. 
Within recent years rural school leaders have ex- 


ington, D. C.: 


hibited unusual courage in charting new courses to 
meet old problems. New practices, thus developed, 
have tapped unsuspected sources of strength. The 
small school lends itself, better than the larger sys- 
tem, to educational procedures which are child- 


centered. 


29. National Association, National 

Council for Social Studies. C. C. Barnes, 
The Contribution of Research to the 
of the Social Studies. Eighth 
Yearbook. Cambridge, Massachusetts: the 
Council (18 Hall, Kirkland 
Street), 1938. 


Education 


editor. 


Teaching 


Lawrence 
239 p. 












Genuine research studies in the teaching of the 
social studies are comparatively few, and even the 
few that do exist contribute all too little. It is the 
hope of the committee that this report will spur 
educators to new efforts in the field of experimen- 
tation in the social studies. 


30. National Education Association and American 
Library Association, Joint Committee. Mar- 
garet R. Greer, chairman. Report prepared 
by Anna Clark Kennedy. The School Li- 
brary. Chicago, Illinois: American Library 
Association, 1938. Leafiet. 

The school library is a service agency. The 
school library is a teaching agency. The school 
library is a book center. The school library is a 
reading center, a place for enjoying books, for in- 
vestigating problems, for study; for using all sorts 
of printed materials—clippings, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, maps and magazines. 


31. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Education as a Science. Guy 
Montrose Whipple, editor. The Scientific 
Movement in Education.  Thirty-seventh 
Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1938. 
495 p. 

Science has no bounds except the bounds of 
human experience. We can not, however, look for- 
ward to an immediate conquest of human institu- 
tional behavior by scientific inquiry. We may hope 
to see the accumulation of fuller knowledge con- 
cerning the nature and bases of human behavior, 
including the values that men live by and the 
evaluation of education in the light of this knowl- 
edge. 


32. Progressive Education Association. Literature 
as Exploration. Prepared by Louise M. 
Rosenblatt for the Commission on Human 
Relations. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. 340 p. 

Unfortunately, the champions of the ‘‘social ap- 
proach’’ to literature, reacting against extreme 
estheticism, have sometimes been led to neglect the 
fact that literature is a form of art. This book 
aims to develop more fruitful understanding of 
literature through a balanced recognition of the 
many complex elements that make up literary expe 
rience. 

During the year the Commission developed two 
other volumes: (1) a source book entitled The 
Family, Past and Present, prepared for the Com 
mission by Bernhard J. Stern; (2) a text-book, Life 
and Growth, for students of secondary schools. 
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Commis- 
Curriculum. 


Education Association, 
sion on Secondary School 
Science in General Education. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 591 p. 

Careful examination into science in the education 


Progre ssive 


of the adolescent is appropriate for two reasons. 
First, the increasingly significant effect which the 
sciences, their applications and the scientific point 
of view are having upon social organization, cul- 
tural patterns and consequently upon the life of the 
individual. Second, a confusion prevails as to 
goals and procedures, in the field of science teach- 
ing itself. 
DELIBERATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS IN 
PREPARATION 
(Tentative and Incomplete) 


American Council on Education, American Youth 

Commission 

Education in Family Living 

National Interest in the Education of Youth 

Labor Service Camps in Europe 

Health of College Students 

Occupational Adjustment of Youth 

How to Make a Community Youth Survey 

Relationships Between Schools and Other Youth- 
Serving Agencies 

Youth-Led Organizations 

Recreation of Youth 

Negro Youth 

CCC Camps 

Commission’s Report on the Care and Education 
of Youth 

American Council on Education, Committee on 

Problems and Plans, and Subcommittees 

Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Educa- 
tion 

Fellowships in Edueation 

Business Education at the Collegiate Level 

A Handbook on Reading 


American 


ure 
M. 


an . 
‘ Committee on 


Council on Education, 
Student Personnel Work 

Educational Counselling for College Students 
Occupational Orientation of College Students 
3 Social Competence of College Students 
the q Association for Childhood Education 

4 The Teaching of Art in the Early Elementary 

Schools 


ury 


ap- 
2me 


School Housing for Young Children 
Sources and Uses of Inexpensive and Waste 
Materials 
Report on a Survey of Work Books 
Cooperative Study of Secondary Standards 
General Report 


John De wey Society 
The Life and Program of the School 
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Mathematical Association of America and National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Joint 
Committee 

The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion 

National Education Association 

Academie Freedom 

Cooperatives 

Credit Unions 

Economie Status of the Rural Teacher 
Equal Opportunity 

Individual Guidance 

International Relations 

Teacher Retirement 

Salaries 

Supply, Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
Tenure 

Tax Education 

National Education Association, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Yearbook Com- 
mittee 

Schools in Small Communities 
Safety Education 
Education for Family Life 

National Education American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and Research 
Division 

Report of the Committee on Superintendents of 
Schools 


Association, 


National Education Association, American Educa- 
tional Research Association 
Mental and Physical Development 
Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling 
Psychology of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision 
History of Education and Comparative Educa- 
tion 
Methods of Research in Education 
The Implications of Research for Classroom 
Teachers (Yearbook Committee) 
National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 
Enriching the Curriculum for 
School Child 


National Education 


the Elementary 


Association, 
Classroom Teachers 


Department of 


The Implications of Research for Classroom 
Teachers 
National Education Association, 


Rural Education 


Department of 


Discovering, Developing and Using Community 
Resources through the Rural School 
National Education Association, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women 
Research Committee 
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tional Policies Commission 
Social Services and the Schools 
Education under Freedom and Restraint 
of Education in American 


Economie Basis 


Democracy 


SIBLING RESEMBLANCES ON 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 

Stupies of the amount of resemblance be- 
tween siblings on intelligence tests have been 
numerous, but we have had few so far on per- 
Kulp and Davidson! studied sib- 
ling resemblance in social attitudes. They gave 
the Neuman, Kulp and Davidson International 
Attitudes Test to four thousand students in ten 
For siblings the correlation 


sonality tests. 


senior high schools. 
For random pairs of students the cor- 
relation was zero. Kulp and Davidson in their 
summary state that the resemblance of siblings 
in social attitudes was less than the resemblance 
of siblings in physical traits or intelligence and 
and 


was .32. 


about the same as in school achievement 
deception. 

Koch and Stroud? studied 324 pairs of sib- 
lings of college and senior high school level. 
No significant correlations between personal ad- 
justment scores of siblings or between introver- 
sion-extroversion scores were found. The cor- 
relation 09 + .056. 


correlations were obtained, however, between in- 


obtained was Significant 
telligence test scores of these same siblings. For 
the college pairs, the correlation was .41, while 
for the siblings in high schools the correlation 
Koch and Stroud argue that “the eor- 
relations between traits of siblings does not 
prove traits innate, but the absence of such con- 
ditions does prove that they are not innate.” 

Pintner and Forlano® in a study of sibling 
resemblance gave two personality tests of the 
questionnaire type and a very short group in- 
telligence test to 137 sibling pairs in Grades IV- 
VIII. The sibling resemblance on the two per- 

1D. H. Kulp and H. H. Davidson, Jour. Educa- 
tional Sociology, 7: 133-40, 1933. 

2A. B. Koch and J. B. Stroud, Jour. Educational 
Psychology, 25: 542-6, 1934. 

3 R. Pintner and G. Forlano, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
42: 70-2, 1935. 


was .63. 
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sonality tests may be represented by an average 
correlation of .19, whereas the sibling resem- 
blanee in intelligence is indicated by a correla- 
tion of about .25. 


PuRPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to continue the 
study by Pintner and Forlano, utilizing more 
eases, standardized tests and more refined age 
groupings. In the former study, three age 
groupings were used, whereas in this study there 
are four age groupings. 


THE SUBJECTS 


The tests were given to public elementary 
school children whose grade range was IV-VIII 
and whose chronological ages ranged from 9 to 
15. The subjects were selected from one school 
in the Yorkville district of Manhattan. Fifty 
per cent. of the children tested in this school 
were Negro. The remainder was composed of 
Porto Rican, Spanish, Italian, Irish and Japa- 
The population resulted in 107 pairs of 
siblings. For future reference this school will 
be called School X. To the population of School 
X were added the populations of Schools Y and 
Z. The latter schools were employed because 
we would then have enough cases to form four 
adequate age groupings. The populations of 
the three schools were combined only when the 
tests used were identical. The total population 
of the three schools combined was 756 siblings 
or 378 pairs. Foster siblings were eliminated. 
The raw data for Schools Y and Z were obtained 
from the Pintner-Forlano study. 

Tests used in the study were: (1) Pupil Por- 
traits;* (2) Aspects of Personality;> (3) Pint- 
ner Rapid Survey Test.® 

4Pintner, R., Maller, J. B., Forlano, G., and 
Axelrod, H., Pupil Portraits. J. Ed. Res., 1939, 
334-346. Test blanks published by Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


nese. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS USED 


The personality tests are of the self-descrip- 

type in which the pupil indicates by check- 

ing or marking Same or Different what he thinks 
his own feelings, attitudes or personality 
These tests are published stand- 
lized tests. The Pupil Portraits is a series 

f questions relating to school and home adjust- 
Aspeets of Personality consists of items 
purporting to measure ascendance-submission, 
extroversion-introversion and emotional stability. 
The Pintner Rapid Survey Test, Form A, is a 


] 


short group intelligence test of the usual verbal 


ibout 


u 


racteristies. 


ment. 


tvpe. 
RELIABILITIES 


The reliabilities of the personality tests as 
reported in the test manuals for restricted age 
groups range from .58 to .88; that of the intel- 
ligenee test is about .75. 


PROCEDURE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


In School X every child above 3B was asked 

t his brothers and sisters who were not be- 

low the fourth grade. They were asked to list 
nly siblings of the same mother and father. 
These siblings were given the two personality 
and intelligence tests. The following points were 
made clear to the children. Before beginning 
work on the personality tests, the children were 





Pintner, R., Loftus, J. J., Forlano, G., and 
Alster, B. Aspects of Personality. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1938. 

* Pintner, R. Pintner Rapid Survey Test. Test 
blanks published by Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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told that the test had no “right” answer. They 
were further told that neither teacher nor prin- 
cipal would see the papers. The examiner ex- 
plained the meaning of any words or phrases 


When- 
ever a child failed to understand a statement, he 


whieh the children did not understand. 


The examiner ex- 
plained that these tests were not tests in which 
he would receive a mark. No teacher was pres- 
ent during the testing. 


was urged to raise his hand. 


RESULTS 


The total number of sibling pairs was then 
divided into four groups according to the dif- 
ference in chronological age between the mem- 
bers of each pair. Group I consists of those 
who differ least in chronological age, namely, 
by eighteen months or less. Group II contains 
those eases which are from nineteen to twenty- 
four months apart in age. 
of those who are from twenty-five to thirty-four 
months apart in age. Group IV contains those 
siblings who are furthest apart in age, namely, 
thirty-five months or more. Correlations for 
these four groups of siblings were then com- 
puted. The purpose in setting up these groups 
was to note any observable trend indicating an 
effect varying with differences in chronological 
age for the various age groupings. 

In order to base our results on a wider sam- 
pling, similar correlations were then obtained by 
pooling the population of Schools X, Y and Z. 
The entire group resulted in 756 siblings. These 
were also divided into four chronological age 
groups. Correlations for the Pintner Rapid 


troup III consists 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS ON AN INTELLIGENCE AND Two PERSONALITY TESTS AMONG SIBLINGS IN 


GRADES IV—VIII or 


ScHOOL X 





Group I 


Group ITI Group III 


Group IV Group V 





I. Pupil Portraits 

1. School Pupil 

2. Teacher-Pupil 
Pupil-Pupil 
Pupil-Self 

Sub-tests 1-4 School adjustment 

. Home adiustment 

Total: All five sub-tests 

ects of Personality 
\scendance-Submission 





Emotional stability 
‘ntner Rapid Survey Intelligence Test 


Mos. 
35 and up 


25-34 


Mos. 
=oe Total 
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Survey Intelligence Test and Pupil Portraits, 
including the sub-tests of the Pupil Portraits, 
that is the Home Adjustment and School Adjust- 
ment, were then calculated. In calculating the 
correlation between the child and his siblings, 
the double entry correlation technique was em- 
ployed. 

In Table I, the correlations which are highest 
are for intelligence. This seems to bear out pre- 
vious studies. The correlations obtained for 
the personality and behavior traits are very low. 
We might conclude that since there is practically 
no correlation, these personality traits, in so far 
as they are measured by our tests, are not due 
to heredity. 
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Intelligence correlates about .4, whereas per. 
sonality and adjustment only about .15. When 
we divided our siblings into four groups accord- 
ing to the differences in age between siblings, 
we found no definite trend for siblings to become 
more or less alike in relation to differences jp 
age between siblings. There seems to be a sug- 
gestion of least resemblance between siblings 
furthest apart in age, and this is suggested by 
both types of tests, personality and intelligence, 

If we interpret the substantial positive eor- 
relations for intelligence as indicating the in- 
fluences of heredity, then we must conclude 
either that such influences are very weak or 
non-existent in the personality traits we have 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS ON AN INTELLIGENCE AND TWO PERSONALITY TESTS AMONG SIBLINGS IN GRADES IV-VIII or 
SCHOOLS X, Y AND Z 








Group I 


Group II GroupIII GroupIV  GroupV 





Mos. 
35 and up 


Mos. 
19-24 


Mos. 
25-34 


Mos. 


0-18 Total 





n= 210 


n= 200 n=176 n=170 n= 756 





I. Pupil Portraits 
1. School adjustment 
2. Home adjustment 
Total 


ote 
II. Intelligence test 


Table II presents correlations for the various 
age groups for Schools X, Y and Z combined. 
It is interesting to note that when the differ- 
ences between the chronological ages of the 
group are three years or more, the correlations 
are lower than for other groups. This agrees 
with the results in School X. However, there is 
no marked tendency for the children to become 
more or less similar as their difference in ehro- 
nological ages becomes larger. The highest cor- 
relations obtained are for Groups I and III. 
Again we note low correlations for personality 
traits and marked correlations for intelligence 


tests. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Several personality tests were given to 378 
pairs of siblings in Grades IV-VIII in three 
public elementary schools. Correlations be- 
tween the scores of the child and his siblings 
were obtained for all the tests. 

Our main finding is the substantial correla- 
tion of siblings in intelligence as contrasted with 


the very low correlation in personality traits. 


measured, or else that our tests are inadequate 
measures of these traits. 
RvupDOLF PINTNER 
GEORGE FoRLANO 
HARRIETT FREEDMAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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